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A FOREWORD. 



During the past few years there has been an increas- 
ing demand on the part of the reading public for the 
printed sermon. One of the largest publishing houses 
in this country printed last year a volume of sermons 
each month, and at the end of the series declared that 
the sales of these volumes were entirely satisfactory — 
reaching thirty thousand volumes. 

Recognizing the existence of this demand, and to 
gratify it some of the leading secular papers of the 
world have made a sermon from some distinquished 
minister of the gospel a leading feature of their issues. 
The printed sermon was once popular — a bound volume 
of sermons having a place in every well selected library 
of the people. The cultured found in them a peculiar 
feature of the literature of the time, while the religious 
from the often read arguments and expositions of pas- 
sages of the Scriptures were confirmed in the faith and 
established in the peculiar doctrines of .the Church to 
which they belonged. It is a significant fact of the men- 
tal and spiritual attitude of our time that the printed 
sermon is coming again to its conspicuous place in the 
literature of our time and in the libraries of our people. 
The style of sermon, the model on whch it is constructed, 
and the topic it discusses all may vary from the sermon 
of an earlier period^ — to use a familiar phrase, the evo- 
lution of the sermon from the days of Saurin or South 
to our day is very marked, but the theme is still the same 
and the object of its circulation in printed form is 



today what it was in the early centuries. The Scrip- 
tures still need exposition, and such exposition as the 
scholars and students are able to give. Doctrines held 
by Churches still need argument to enforce and illus- 
tration to illumine them, and the Holy Spirit can use 
the printed sermon to accomplish these ends. If the 
secular press can furnish sermons much more should 
the religious press. 

The Wesleyan Advocate Pulpit — at the suggestion 
of an honored member of its Board of Trustees, Mr. 
B. B. Crew — opened in February, 1904, a new depart- 
ment known as "Wesleyan Advocate Pulpit," in which 
should appear once per month a sermon from some dis- 
tinguished minister. The Advocate Pulpit for 1904 was 
occupied, as this series shows, by some of the most emi- 
nent ministers in American Methodism. Assurances of 
appreciation of these sermons on the part of the read- 
ers of the Wesleyan Advocate reached the management 
from a number of sources. These assurances, together 
with the character and merit of the sermons sent out 
through the columns of the paper month after month 
induced the management to put them in permanent form, 
that in the homes of our people these distinguished min- 
isters of the Word may continue to preach to the peo- 
ple the everlasting Gospel of the Son of God. 

In sending forth this volume — the first of what we 
trust may be a long continued series, and the first series 
of sermons, so far as we know, ever sent forth by a 
Southern Methodist journal, the editors of the Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate wish to express their gratitude to 
the distinguished preachers for the unself- 
ishness shown in the additional work of al- 
ready burdened men in the preparation of these sermons 
as a willing contribution to the circulation of a wholesome 



literature among our people. They have wrought for 
the good that might come of their labor. 

And in sending forth the "Wesleyan Advocate Pulpit 
for 1904," assured that it contains much that is good and 
elevating, we pray the blessing of God upon the sermons 
and upon the readers of them — whether these readers 
shall be the thoughtful, cultured ones of our Methodism, 
or the humble poor, who without learning, yet know 
God and hunger for yet fuller and more glorious revela- 
tions of His will in Christ Jesus concerning them. 

W C. LOVETT, 

Editor. 

M. J. COFER, 
Assistant Editor and Business Manager. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 3, 1905. 
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The Church and The Family* 



Text : "And the Lord said Abraham shall 

surely become a great and mighty nation, and all the 
nations of the earth shall be blessed in him. For I have 
known him to the end that he may command his chil- 
dren and his household after him, that they may keep 
the way of the Lord." Genesis 18 : 18-19. 

"The Bishop therefore must be without reproach, the 
husband of one wife, temperate, sober-minded, orderly, 
given to hospitality, one that ruleth well his 

own house, having his children in subjection with all 
gravity." 1 Timothy 3 : 2-4. 

These statements made concerning the Jewish and the 
Christian dispensations, the one of Abraham, the Fathei 
of the Faithful, and the other through Paul, the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, characterize the personality essential to 
the development of the Church. They do this in part 
hy describing his adjustment to the Family, and thus 
teach that the Church, the family and personality are in- 
ter-related and retroactive. 

The supreme thought of the universe is personality. 
"In the beginning God." Personality is also the ex- 
treme Ideal for man. "Study to shew thyself approved 
unto God." Not personality segregated, but personality 
articulated is the objective. The development and main- 
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tenance of this is the chief service of everything in this 
world. Individual endowments and necessities, Divine 
institutions and providence all co-operate to further this. 

The introduction of man into the Bible narrative is 
preceded by a peculiar emphasis of personality, Divine 
and human : ''God said, Let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness ; and let them have dominion. 
In the image of God created He him." 
Preparation for the Family was the next epoch-mak- 
ing event in the development of humanity. "The Lord 
God said, It is not good that the man should be alone. 
I will make him an helpmeet for him. There- 

fore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh." 

The third epochal event was provision for the estab- 
lishment of the Church. The promise that the seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent's head, was ful- 
led, "when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
His Son, born of a woman, born under the law, that He 
might redeem them which were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons, "through the wash- 
ing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

The individual is an element and the family is his 
primary organized relation, the nucleated center, the 
unit of humanity, while the Church, the aggregate of 
redeemed humanity, organized, is his most inclusive re- 
lation. Every person needs to maintain organic rela- 
tions with the Family and the Church. Having the same 
author and a common objective, these are neither 
antagonistic nor substitutional, but supplemental and 
consequential. In them the individual finds full exercise 
for his normal functions. Through them alone is his 
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development of a symmetrical, articulated personality 
possible. f 

The order in which they are applicable to the indi- 
vidual suggests their relation to each other. The in- 
dividual must Have an existence before he can be classi- 
fied or organized. EDe is first a part of the family and 
his family-life is intended to be introductory to his 
Church life. 

A primal difference in the individual's relation to these 
two institutions is a matter of will. He is born into 
the family without his volition. During the years of 
his minority the will of others is his law. His attitude 
is 'one of acquiescence. As confidence, knowledge, the 
power to will and to do develop, his attitude changes to 
that of co-operation with the will of his parents. Pa- 
rental authority exercised in love, directed by wisdom, 
is essential to the Family. "I know that Abraham will 
Command his children and his household that they may 
keep the way of the Lord." Let the overseer of the 
Church be "one that ruleth well his own house, having 
his children in subjection with all gravity." 

The individual is born into the Church through his 
own will performing the supreme act of consecration 
to and acceptance of Jesus Christ, as his Lord and Sav- 
iour. "If any man will come after Me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross and follow Me." 

But the will which determines the relation of the in- 
dividual to the Church is that of a rational being. There 
are, therefore, certain antecedent conditions essential to 
the right use of this self-directing energy, which it is 
a function of the family to develop. The family is the 
intermediary between the individual and the Church, and 
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the development of personality is the common solicitude 
and beneficent care of both. 

The Church of God is the fellowship of the holy, the 
living body of Christ as it exists in the world, that body 
of persons called by Him out of the world and associated 
with Him in the world to realize and manifest His idea 
of humanity, entered voluntarily, through faith by re- 
generation, manifesting the spirit of Christ — love, min- 
istry, sacrifice — maintaining unity and seeking catholic- 
ity. It is based upon blood relationship and solidarity 
of interests and object, as is the family. 

"It is essential to Christ's humanity that it shall com- 
plete itself in the true humanity of all His brethren." 
As the Family consists in the mutual relations between 
the parents and the child, so the Church consists through 
the oneness of men with God. It is a human brotherhood 
begotten through the divine Fatherhood. Its functions, 
like those of the family, are instruction, edification, en- 
largement. Love, ministry, sacrifice are essential to 
proclaim and expound the truth, to nurture and develop 
the household of faith, to awaken and convince, bring 
to repentance and acceptance of Christ those who are 
without. 

"Where there is no vision the people perish." Hu- 
manity is saved through its visions. The Church must 
interpret with spiritual insight, communicate with pa- 
tience and devotion, and conserve with loving zeal, the 
clear vision of divine ideals and human duty. In a sense 
the Church is the articulate conscience of Christianity, 
One of its chief offices is to be voice and witness and 
guard of duty It is the business of the Church to quick- 
en the conscience and emphasize the duty of all who 
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hold the great, the divinely committed trust inseparable 
from the parental relation. 

It is essential that every soul shall be renewed in the 
spirit of his mind. While the grace of God works 
mightily to the regeneration of the most hardened sin- 
ners, if repentant, its normal office and greatest work is 
constructive, quickening the child, directing him in holy 
living, and safeguarding him from criminal actions, un- 
holy desires, impure thoughts, occupying his whole 
nature until he comes "unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ." 

Children are partakers of the covenant. The promises 
are "to you and your children." "Of such is the King- 
dom of H'eaven." It is significant and suggestive that 
the Christian Church in Apostolic times was organized 
so frequently in the family. 

The family is neither an accident nor a convenience, 
but the normal result of marriage. It is not made for 
the child any more than the child is made 'for the family. 
They are a joint product, each of the other. The child 
is the third element, as essential to the existence of the 
family, as the family is indispensable to the child. 

"In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth." When the environment had been elaborated 
and peopled with the lower and subsidiary forms of life, 
God said, "Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness, and let them have dominion." This likeness was 

9 

not to be in their physical form, for God is a Spirit 
without body or parts, but in their being partakers of 
the essential nature of God, the Eternal Spirit, who hath 
life in Himself and who is Love. 

The manifestation of life and love is in creative and 
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directive energy. In the image of God created He man, 
"male and female created He them. And God blessed 
them, and said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it and have domin- 
ion." This blessing of God was given to Adam and Eve, 
His image was in them and its manifestation was 
through them conjointly. 

The man hath not power in himself, and the woman 
hath not power in herself, but the man and the woman 
whom God hath joined together have been the fruitful 
parents whose creative and directive energy is manifest 
in the teeming generations which have multiplied and 
replenished the earth in all ages. As the united head 
of the family, the parents embody life and love and 
are the image of God's creative and directive energy. 

Love is that pervasive passion which is constructive 
and assertive in its desire to bless its object. It finds 
its satisfaction only in ministries and sacrifices which 
further this desire. When expressed, it is a joy ineffable; 
when suppressed it is paralyzing and unbearable. The 
Divine love surged with longings unutterable till He 
created man, the antithesis of Himself, absolutely help- 
less and dependent upon Himself, into whom He might 
pour His overflowing- fulness and find expression for 
His passion to bless. "God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son." "For the joy that was 
set before him, Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of 
God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God, but emptied Himself becoming obedient 

even unto death," (Philippians 2.6.), "that He might 
purify unto Himself a people for His own possession, 
(Titus 3.14), i. e., "present the Church to Himself a 
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glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing, but that it should be holy and without 
blemish. Even so ought husbands also to love their 
own wives as their own bodies." (Ephesians 5 : 27, 28.) 

The essential . spirit of marriage is the self-surrender 
of each as an expression of personal love for the other, 
by which each enriches, ennobles and enlarges himself 
and herself in the sacrifice. Love becomes atrophied, 
but is unappeasable without this unrestricted expres- 
sion. "Therefore, shall a man leave his father and his 
mother and 'cleave unto his wife and they shall be one 
flesh." 

The necessities of the race, and these always interpret 
the purpose of God, require that marriage shall be more 
than « temporary contract for convenience, terminated 
by the interests or whim of those who may be desig- 
nated as the contracting parties; it involves the fabric 
of the social order, human destiny, the Divine purpose. 
The Divine purpose of marriage is to secure the contin- 
uance and development of the race irr the likeness of 
Himself, to evolve personality, not dwarfed nor ener 
vated but symmetrical, so started, articulated and de- 
veloped as to approximate the ideal. 

:"The formation of a strong, pure manhood is achieved 
only by the process of self sacrifice, and self surrender." 
This is furthered by establishing a dual oneness be- 
tween husband and wife, quickened into fullest expres- 
sion by the child raising it to a trinity where love finds 
its ' highest human manifestation. If the race is to be 
developed this is the simplest practical conception, the 
unit of humanity. 

Marriage is a status created by a contract between 
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one man and one woman, founded on distinctions of sex 
and affection, exclusive and obligatory during life. Its 
legal dissolution is possible only by authority of the 
State and the annulling of its moral obligations only 
on the criminal violation by the other party of its es- 
sential principles of purity and loyalty. Its normal ex- 
pression is the family, its natural environment is the 
home. 

The family is the sole institution which has sur- 
vived the fall. The tendency of social development 
through the ages has been to oscillate from an ultra and 
dissipating individualism to an extreme and paralyzing 
nationalization. The family is the strongest barrier to 
these disintegrating processes which, moving in one di- 
rection or the other, would reduce to their lowest terms 
all intermediate combinations or institutional forms. 
"But for marriage, holding the family intact, all that is 
valuable, virtuous and desirable in human existence 
would long since have faded away in a general retrograde 
of the race." Society develops or declines directly and 
consequently as the integrity and automony of the fam- 
ily are strengthened or disregarded. 

It persists wherever man is found. In Greece it was 
regulated by social custom, in Rome by legislative en- 
actment, among the Jews by ethical and religious obli- 
gations. The moral lessons earliest and most frequently 
taught the patriarchs, the prophets and people of Israel 
were not the privileges nor rights, nor value of the in- 
dividual man or woman, but the place, the power, the 
duty of the Hebrew family in the covenant and plan of 
Jehovah. The disintegration of the tribal relations in 
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the Jewish development emphasized the integral charac- 
ter of the family. 

The germ of a true family life was restored to human- 
ity in the promise to Eve after the fall. Its growth 
was quickened by the hope begotten through Abraham. 
The law of Moses gave it support and protection, the 
prophecies purified it and gave it a peculiar sanctity, 
while as Newman Smyth says, "In the teachings of 
Christ the temporary expedients and imperfect condi- 
tions of the Family blessing are removed and at last, 
grounded in the essential morality of the law, arises 
the institution of the Christian Family." 

The various family relations are used of Christ to 
enforce and illustrate the Divine relations to man. His 
childhood attitude was one of mingled subjection to His 
parents and devotion to His Father's business. His first 
miracle was wrought at the marriage feast in Cana of 
Galilee. The gem of His parables portrays the attitude 
of the devoted, forgiving Father towards His prodigal 
Son, — exacting, dissipated and returning, and towards 
the unloving brother, — unsympathetic, sordid and cyn- 
ical. He teaches that God is our Father and a husband 
to the widow, that the Church is the bride, the wife of 
Christ, that He is the Son of God, "from whom every 
fatherhood in Heaven and on earth is named," and the 
great consummation of the generations and millenniums 
He sets forth as the home going to the marriage feast 
of the Lamb. 

The structural and inclusive idea of the family is 
love. Love, which is the spirit of ministry and the par- 
ent of self-abnegation, whose joy is in the blessedness 
of its object, whose occupation is service and whose 
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measure is sacrifice, here finds its tenderest and most 
varied expression. The innate function of the family 
is to furnish the conditious within which the parents 
and the child may be aided through ministries and sac- 
rifices of mutual love to noblest personality. 

The condition of the child when introduced to com- 
plete the family is startling and his function is sug- 
gestive. He comes as a babe the least capable, the most 
helpless, but with the greatest demands of all the creat- 
ures of earth. He cannot walk, nor stand, nor feed him- 
self. He cannot focus his eyes, locate sound, nor formu- 
late speech. He has no experience, observations, nor 
knowledge of any kind to serve as material for thought, 
nor any power of consecutive thinking. He has neither 
love for others nor self. He is without the moral sense, 
devoid of character, wanting in every element of a self- 
directing personality, and without self-consciousness. 
He is an aggregate of unorganized, undeveloped, but 
almost boundless possibilities and insatiable desires, ab- 
solutely dependent and indescribably needy. Every ele- 
ment of his multiplex nature requires food to nourish 
it and exercise to develop it. The food must be adapted 
in quality and quantity to the waste and growth of his 
system and to his power of assimilation, and every exer- 
cise must have motive and conditions. 

The extent of these requirements is suggested if we 
consider any well developed personality and remember 
he has nothing which he did not acquire under condi- 
tions largely provided for him. His body, weighing one 
hundred and fifty pounds, more or less, has increased 
from six or eight pounds. He has consumed, say, eight 
hundred pounds solid food, fifteen hundred pounds 
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fluids, and eight hundred pounds of oxygen, that is, about 
twenty times his weight, or one and one-half J tons, an- 
nually. The provision and its preparation during his 
childhood, were beyond his possible command and had 
to be furnished him without any compensation, othe: 
than the joy of ministry and hope of his development. 
Yet* it never failed any one of us. 

This suggests the least and simplest form of his need. 
His skill of movement and his endurance; his varied 
And detailed knowledge ; his power and processes of 
thought; his desires and their regulations; his responsive- 
ness to and strength of love; his discrimination of mo- 
tives; his majesty of will; his perception and selection 
of , ideals; his enlightenment of conscience and 1 lyalty 
to it; his courageous persistence; his enthronement of 
God, his recognition of the rights and his ministries to 
the needs of others, in their various and varying rela- 
tions; these and all the elements of his personality have 
been developed from the merest germ or aptitude, through 
persistent nourishing, illustration, experiment, compul- 
sion and co-operation, which he had neither the will to 
command nor the power to provide. 

At his advent, this helpless, dependent babe found 
the world preoccupied and was confronted by resistence 
and antagonism, within and without. Every force of 
nature was active. Every organism, down to the tiniest 
bacillus, protozoa and cell, was busy, selfishly busy seek- 
ing to modify its- envo.ironment to serve its purpose. 
The battle of life was on. Everything with life was 
tinder compulsion to assimilate or to be assimilated. 
Everything, with pne notable exception, was in process 
of adjustment, disregarding him except as- an object of 
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recaption. His right to develop the highest organized 
personality attainable, gave him an indubitable claim 
upon the united love of those who were responsible for 
begetting him. This claim was inherent and indisput- 
able. While the race is perpetuated through children, 
the protection and development of the child is not less 
necessary than to beget him. His parents required 
his coming to complete the family, of which he is an 
integral part. He was centered in their hopes, affections 
and life, and they greeted him with a personal, parental 
love. 

He came supplied with a surplus of tissue, stored 
ready for him to use, until he could become accustomed 
to his new conditions. Within the first few days he lost 
in weight, but commenced to fit himself to the environ- 
ment parental love afforded him. Guarded and aided 
by their influence he gained experience and commenced 
to grow. 

The communication of life and the provision for ex- 
pressing love which God made when He created human- 
ity, has its image in the sublime function of the marriage 
relation every time a babe is born into the world. His 
need is inexpressible, his dependence is absolute. His 
parents as author of life and source of love are the crea- 
tive image of God to him. Nothing but love can meet 
his necessities. Father and mother are never more nor- 
mally nor joyously occupied than when nurturing their 
offspring, if they accept it from God and seek to train 
it for Him. 

The child's ministry to its parents is as gracious and 
constructive as their ministry to it. Their's is conscious 
and purposeful; its, unconscious and persuasive. What 
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a revelation of God — His Fatherhood and providence; 
what a vision of the mysteries of life, the responsibili- 
ties, the privileges, the joy of loving; what a transfigura- 
tion of self in serving, sacrificing, joyful and self-for- 
getfulness; what subtle suggestiveness in the mute, per- 
suasive appeal for protection and providence to the in- 
stincts of parenthood every time the miracle of a new 
born immortal expands a home into a family and links 
it to Heaven ! None know but those who have had the 
experience. There is a pervasive ministry in the con- 
sciousness which baffles description, but always lifts 
those whose wedded oneness finds this interpretation of 
love to a higher plateau than they occupied before. 

The family is the great school. It includes both 
the kindergarten and the laboratory of love. In it the 
children and parents are both teachers and taught. It 
is the most universal in its presence, the most constant 
and inclusive in its influence of all social institutions. 
It comes into closest contact with persons of all ages 
and both sexes. Distance, weather, social distinction? 
are not obstacles to its work. Mutual attraction, com- 
munity of interests, the instincts of parentage, ambition 
to perpetuate their name, as well as parental affection, 
have been subtle, predisposing conditions, but the neces- 
sities of the helpless infant in which the love and am- 
bition of its parents focused has been the determining 
cause in the development of the family. That anchored 
the predatory parents to a local habitation, and stimu- 
lated to purposeful activity the instincts of protection 
and providence. That elaborated the home and the 
school, the laws of property and inheritance in their 
complex but well articulated details. The concentric 
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circles of human development and Christian civilization 
reveal that in the prophetic activities of His creative 
plan, as in His earthly ministry, our Lord "set a little 
child in the midst." 

The parent's influence precedes the dawning of every 
virtue or any vice. The child is shut in the home and 
for a time has nothing of ideal, possession or trend which 
it does not absorb or develop there. He has no other 
chance for choice. He embodies the spirit there revealed 
and the ideals there enthroned before he has any percep- 
tion of their moral character. The atmosphere in which 
he unfolds contains the gospel he embodies. He is plas- 
tic, imitative and acquisitive. Rousseau said, "The first 
year of life is in every respect the most important." In 
the first five years he acquires more and makes greater 
development than in any similar period of his life. It 
is not the occasional so much as the steady dominating 
order about him to which he responds. Commands to 
be good can never be made the substitute for exempli- 
fied goodness. "Religion, if effective, cannot be a sep- 
arate subsistence occasionally introduced. It must be 
pervasive, regulating and sanctifying all events. Not 
simply summoned to soothe in times of affliction and 
adversity, but blending with the merriest moods and 
shedding sweet glories on those moments when the loved 
ones meet and affection, gushing from warm and full 
hearts, sparkles in the gleams of pleasant wit and humor." 
It is not family worship, but family religion, the life 
the father and mother mingle with their prayers, which 
are only special notes in the harmony of their daily liv- 
ing, that is effective. 

"We are learning that the character of the individual 
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is largely but the expression of the Family from which 

he comes!" The latest social science seeks to purify 
the slums by elaborating settlements or organizing cen- 
ters of home life and pure ideals. The family is not 
only the school of character, it is also the citadel of 
either virtue or vice, of Christianity or the reverse. 
The parents should train the child by example and pre- 
cept, by persuasion and command to obedience, the es- 
sential of discipline and government, to truthfulness, the 
condition of strength, to reverence the student attitude, 
to loyalty to parents and God, in an atmosphere of love 
so pervasive, contagious and vital that he will embody, 
respond to, and reflect it as the law of the family. 

All this should be accompanied and enforced by scrip- 
tural instruction. Children need and respond to sys- 
tematic thought and teaching. The family affords the 
great opportunity to incorporate Christian principles 
with the very texture of child life when the tissues are 
being formed. Childhood and youth afford the psycho- 
logical condition most favorable for conversion. Then, 
if ever, "while the evil days come not," is usually laid 
deep and broad the foundations of pure and noble Chris- 
tian character. Those who are taught systematically 
the catechism and hymns of the Church rarely, if ever, 
leave the communion in which they were thus trained, 
'It is not the testimony of the world that as a home 
swings away from the creed, it swings nearer to God. w 

The covenanting character of infant baptism provides 
for the development of the Christian life as soon as the 
moral life begins. "The family is the connecting link 
between the baptismal font and the communion table." 
The sacrament of the Lord's Supper, typifying the ful- 

B 
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fillment of the Passover, relates to the restored family 
of God. The Passover antedated the Levitical Law. 
The home was the temple, the feast was the object les- 
son, the family the participants and objective. "The 
home teaching of the Hebrews was intended to produce 
a regeneration of character in the children, to make them 
Jews inwardly as well as outwardly." 

The Christ spirit of the home should register itself 
in domestic conversion, leading the children to the 
Lord. Jesus and into the path of life before they have 
wandered in the path of sin. "It will profit our children 
but little to cling to the traditions of their fathers and 
have the name of Christian, if they are ignorant of the 
great inward reality, the inward and spiritual change." 
The parents "must nurture them in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord." Instruction is construction. 
If by the exercise of his own will every person must 
come into vital relation to Christ and be renewed by 
the Holy Spirit, or remain under the condemnation of 
sin, it is essential that the children shall be trained for 
the kingdom. "If the divinely designated seed-time of 
life is neglected, there is most serious danger of all 
being lost." 

The imperative obligation to make religious education 
in the family real, vital, potent rests upon parents and 
cannot be relegated to others or neglected without guilt. 
Character determines destiny and includes either heaven 
or hell. In a sen se every parent so far as his child is 
concerned holds in his hands the keys to its character. 

ve.rt u StandS t0 his child throu S h those supreme 
Lshal rTV S aWake ™g -d character is tak- 
ing shape, as God. The child looks up and the first figure 
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he sees is the father's. In the tiny circle of that child's 
life the father is lawgiver, judge, providence. This is 
the reading of the parent's office which the Church has 
to enforce. This is the task of the Church, to interpret* 
nobly, wisely, incessantly, with fidelity, with courage, 
the great office and trust of parenthood, to teach all par- 
ents how early duty begins, how wide its scope, how 
transcendent its responsibilities, how supreme the re- 
wards of success, how beyond speech or imagination the 
penalty of failure." (W H. Filchett.) 
Mrs. Browning says, 

"The crystal bars shine faint between 
The soul of child and mother." 

But she refers to the child in Heaven. How will the 
bars appear between the mother and her child whose life 
has gone out into darkness? 

The child is given to its parents, and God says, "Nurse 
it for me." To the Church He says, "Feed My lambs." 
The transition from the nursery to the Church should 
be as natural as from childhood to youth. If the family 
function is faithfully performed, the time will come when 
the Church will do more by culture than by conquest. 
Richard Baxter says, "I do verily believe that if parents 
did their duty as they ought, the Word publicly preached 
would not be the ordinary means of regeneration in the 
Church, but only* without the Church among practical 
heathen and infidels." 

In the language of another (T B. Applegate), "In the 
holy ordinance which makes of twain one flesh, in the 
abiding love and tender pity of parents for children, in 
the quiet and retirement of .Christian homes, in the sweet 
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communion of the fireside affections, in the gentle re- 
straints of the household, in mother's kiss and father's 
counsel, in the daily reading of the family Bible, in the 
silent breathings around the family altar, are the great 
springs which are to bear our children unto the Church 
and unto God." 
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Text: Mark XV 1-15. 

"And straightway in the morning the chief priests held a consul- 
tation with the elders and scribes and the whole council, and bound 
Jesus, and carried Him away, and delivered Him to Pilate. 

2 And Pilate asked Him, Art Thou the king of Jews? And He 
answering said unto Him, thou sayest it. 

3 And the chief priests accused Him of many things: but He ans- 
wered nothing. 

4 And Pilate asked Him again, saying, answerest thou nothing? 
behold how many things they witness against Thee. 

5 But Jesus yet answered nothing; so that Pilate marvelled. 

6 Now at that feast he released unto them one prisoner, whomso- 
ever they desired. 

7 And there was one named Barabbas, which lay bound with them 
that had made insurrection with him, who had committed murder 
in the insurrection. 

8 And the multitude crying aloud began to desire him to do as he 
had ever done unto them. ^ 

9 But Pilate answered them, saying, will ye that I release unto 
you the King of the Jews? 

10 For he knew that the chief priest had delivered Him for envy. 

ir But the chief priest moved the people, that he should rather 
release Baraboas unto them. 

12 And Pilate answered and said again unto them, what will ye 
then that I shall do ijnto Him whom ye call the king of the Jews? 

13 And they cried out again, crucify Him. 

14 Then Pilate said unto them, why, what evil hath He done? And 
they cried out the more exceedingly, crucify Him. 

15 And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barab- 
bas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had scourged Him, to 
be crucified. 
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Millions of readers have had the words of this Sunday- 
school lesson to pass through their minds today. It is 
touching to read the story, as told in parts by the four 
gospels. The efforts of the unhappy judge to avoid the 
desperate step which he did take at last, are pathetic. 
Four times at different stages in the trial the prisoner 
was pronounced innocent. Pilate sent Him to Herod, 
hoping that officer might finally decide the case. Failing 
in this, he agreed to scourge the friendless one, if that 
would satisfy their thirst for His blood. He then of- 
fered to the crowd, the choice between the innocent suf- 
ferer, and a notorious robber and murderer. After that, 
he publicly washed his hands, to show by a striking act, 
that he wished to be free from blood. Then, calling 
the prisoner with the crown of thorns on his head, when 
the merciless Roman scourgers had done their work, to 
stand by his side, he asked the maddened crowd to look 
at the man, hoping the sight might move them to pity. 
At last, he made the men clamoring for their victim, 
say that the blood might rest on them and on their chil- 
dren. It is painfully clear, that Pilate did not wish 
Jesus put to death. He really wished to release Him. 
Yet the record reads, "And so, Pilate willing to content 
the people, released Barabbas unto them, and delivered 
Jesus, when he had scourged Him, to be crucified." The 
word willing here may mislead the reader. It has un- 
dergone an unfortunate change of meaning. "I will 
to do that." These words, with emphasis on the first 
verb, have an energy of purpose in them. But we put 
the two verbs together, sinking the first into a helper to 
the other, throwing the act into the future. "I will do 
that," and softening that into "I'll do that." John says 
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"Pilate sought to release Jesus." A few weeks later, 
Peter told the murderers to their faces, "Ye denied Him 
in the presence of Pilate, when he was determined 
to let Him go." Pilate sought to release Him, determ- 
ined to let Him go, with a condition. If this could be 
done without loss or risk to the judge, it would have 
been, done gladly. The record really means more than 
that Pilate was passively willing to please the people. 
He willed to please them, he made up his mind to please 
them, he determined in any event, to make it all right 
with the people — this being the real meaning of the 
words. Perhaps this incident may furnish some 
thoughts, to fill up the last Sunday hour in the college 
life, of the young people now before us, under circum- 
stances of peculiar interest. The chief moral of the in- 
cident for us, lies on the surface. It is dangerous to 
let lower motives have place where great issues are in- 
volved. Second and third rate appeals should not be 
considered when first rate questions are discussed. 

Several questions usually meet young people as they 
leave college. Students often ask each other, in lighter 
or more serious words, "Well, what do you expect to 
do when you leave here?" Or, with that .directness, 
that they use when in earnest, the question may be, 
"What do you expect to be?" Even the young know 
that being is more than doing, and must go before it. 
And yet to others, it is only by doing that we can show 
our being. What we are, is known by what we do, 
conduct shows character. What then is to be your call; 
ing, your business, your life work? That question can 
not be put off any longer. It is possible that the friends 
of education in their zeal, have sometimes struck a. false 
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or exaggerated note in their warnings against a money- 
standard of life. We are told that it is better to make a 
life, than to make a living. This is a valuable half- 
truth, like most maxims, if it is not torn from its other 
half. In many cases, it is not possible for a young man 
to make a worthy life, unless he is making a living. 
The late Dr. Joseph Cook was thirty-five years of age 
before he had to think of the money side of his life. 
His good father was able and willing to relieve him en- 
tirely of this charge. He could go through his Academic, 
College, Seminary courses here, and then spend several 
years in the old world, making a noble life which was to 
ennoble other lives later, while his father met all his 
wants. Perhaps it is well that most young men have to 
meet the prosaic question of making a living, at an 
earlier age than thirty-five. Unless the demands of 
shelter, food, clothing, books, and the conveniences of 
life, are met for you, in a way that you can accept with 
self-respect, you must meet them at once. You will not 
be so weak, so unwise, as to neglect them, leaving board 
bills unpaid, "taking up goods without the probability 
of paying for them," yet all the while flattering your- 
self, that you are making a life. The occupations open 
to young men and young women are multiplying rap- 
idly. You have a wide circle from which to make a 
choice. Let the one selected touch directly some of the 
wants and interests of your fellowmen. Let it involve 
some round of daily duties, which will help to build up 
your own character, and to' express that character to 
others. Do not let it be a mask to hide, or a casket to 
bury, your inner, real self. Never consent to be only a 
business man, or only a professional man. The man is 
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more than the tradesman. The called is more than the 
calling. Paul was more than the tent-maker, as Luke 
was more than the physician. Victoria, the Christian 
wife and mother, was more than the queen. Robert E. 
Lee parted with none of his greatness when he laid aside 
the starred uniform of a general. To succeed in any 
calling is only a means to a higher end. That end is to 
upbuild, to enlarge, to enrich, a pure, strong character. 
In these days every business has its weak and dangerous 
points. The keen competition, the restless spirit, the 
brilliant prizes that seem in reach of the daring, and 
unscrupulous, try the souls of those in the current of 
strenuous life. Walk in your integrity, in the numerical, 
as well as in the moral sense of that word. Do not be 
contented to be a part of a man, even a brilliant fraction, 
a sparkling fragment of a man. Walk erect in your in- 
tegrity, in all the full sweep and scope of a complete 
manhood. Coleridge says there are two Bibles in reach 
of every man, the written volume, and his own daily 
work. "The trivial round, the common task," of your 
calling, may be to you a fresh volume every day. 

Another question closely connected with that of your 
life work is, "Where shall I pursue my chosen calling?" 
That question has far-reaching results. You will be 
influenced by your surroundings. And the community 
will be influenced by you. You will be a stronger or a 
weaker man, because you live in a place, and that place 
.will be richer or poorer, in several meanings of these 
words, because your home is there. If you choose a city 
life, you must become used to care-encumbered men 
passing you on the pavement, with as little recognition 
or sympathy, as is shown by the heavily laden dray 
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horses, as they pass each other in the streets. Town 
life, village life, country life, all have their own pecu- 
liar features of helps and hindrances. In any case, you 
will be affected by your environments. "And Lot lifted 
up his eyes, and beheld the plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered everywhere." These words of the sacred 
historian, taken in connection with the after-history of 
Lot's family, have been the text of many a warning 
against the hasty choice of a home because of some 
alluring features. 

Your place being chosen, you will find yourself sur- 
rounded by many circles of different sizes, beginning 
with a small one of special friends, wider ones, for other 
friends, well-wishers, acquaintances, strangers, and the 
great world around. In every complete life there is in 
the center a very small circle, consisting of two persons, 
holding for life the tenderest, the most sacred, the most 
influential relation, which two human beings can possi- 
bly hold from choice. This subject is too often referred 
to in the spirit of jesting and banter. In no such mood 
is it approached tonight. The decision of that question 
will be a distinct crisis in your life. It will be more than 
that. It will be a crisis in the lives of two persons, and 
of two families. A happy selection here may outweigh 
some mistakes in settling other questions. But, if 
through haste, ignorance, or folly, you err at this point, 
no possible success in other fields can give you the 
happy home for which you long. Tupper, in his "Pro- 
verbial Philosophy," has these lines worth quoting: 

"If thou art to have a wife of thy youth, 
She is now living on the earth; 
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Therefore, think. of her, and pray for her weal, 
Yea, though thou hast not seen her." 

This is not cant or barren sentiment. It is sober, reli- 
gious common sense and wisdom. Let one appeal be 
made with all possible emphasis. She has a right to 
demand from you the same uprightness, honor, integ- 
rity of character and life that you expect to find in her. 
Let no inferior motives enter into your decision of any 
one of these three pressing questions. A great American 
preacher has a sermon on "Help from the Hills," from 
the text, "I will look to the hills whence cometh my 
help." You may think this rather a poetical or pic- 
turesque treatment of the verse, but it is reverent and 
suggestive. Draw your motives, comforts and help v s 
of all kinds, from the highest sources. Keep all the up 
per windows open to let in the purer light. The lowei 
motives, like the lower appetites, are clamorous, but 
they must be kept in their right places. These may 
be divided into two classes, the one craving wealth, and 
the other fame. The difficulty here is that neither of 
these spring from a feeling that is wrong or sinful in 
itself. To wish for a competency is not a weakness or 
a fault. It is a healthy feature, in any good man or 
woman. The great danger lies in the abuse of this 
proper feeling. Here we may find in our New Testament 
another instance of the wrong use of the word. Paul 
speaks of those "who will be rich." He does not mean 
those who may come to be rich hereafter. He means 
those now willing to be rich, planning, resolving, de- 
termining to be rich; believing their lives will be failures 
if they do not become rich. Paul says, these men "fall 
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into temptations, and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and per- 
dition." As you go through life, with ears and eyes 
open, reading the newspapers, you will find Paul's ter- 
rible prophecy amply fulfilled. Drowning men are today 
struggling and sinking in "the loud stunning tide of hu- 
man care and crime," that is deluging this money-loving 
land of ours. Long ago, the wise men said, "He that 
hasteth to be rich, hath an evil eye." Today, there are 
scores of private citizens who are richer than any of 
the Caesars ever were. And there are millions of tempted 
men today who need Paul's warning, as much as did 
any of the dwellers in Corinth or Rome. An old father 
is quoted as saying, there are two things with which a 
man should be chary and tender, his conscience and 
his credit. 

A like danger threatens the man who hasteth to be 
popular, or is greedy for fame. The men, unhappy if 
the newspapers do not keep their names and deeds be- 
fore the public, and if they can not continually "bat 
their names on the drum of the world's ear" — these men 
have fallen into Paul's snare and temptations. Here 
again it is the abuse of a natural feeling that is danger- 
ous. Inspired men praise a good name, but not a great 
name. The confidence of those immediately around you 
is not to be despised. It is to be highly esteemed. Many 
a worthy man is known only in a small circle. His 
name may never be in print, until, perhaps, the county 
newspaper may give him a few lines in an obituary. 
But he has a good name, better than great riches. Our 
language seems to make little provision for such men. 
We speak of some men as famous. There should be 
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a word for all others, but the word in-famous becomes 
infamous, as if all men must be famous in a good or bad 
sense. It is well that few of our race earn either of these 
adjectives. 

We turn at once to the sacred pages for examples of 
character. Let us see how Paul touched these two 
strong impulses of our nature, love of money, and of 
fame. He could say, "I know both, how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound, everywhere, and in all 
things, I am instructed both to be full and to be hun- 
gry, both to abound and to suffer need." As to popu- 
larity, we know from his history, that he might have 
said, "I know what it is to be cheered, and to be hissed. 
I know what it is to be popular and unpopular. I have 
been welcomed into a town, and I have been driven out 
of the town, as a wild beast. I have had admirers to 
crowd around me, fawning on me, ready to worship me 
as a superior being, and in a few hours I was left for 
dead on the ground, with a shower of stones all around 
me." At one time, where the highest ranges of duty in 
perilous times were involved, Paul could boldly declare, 
"But with me, it is a very small thing, that I should be 
judged of you, or of man's judgment." Yet again, when 
the question of reporting a collection, with which he 
had been entrusted, came up, he takes care "That no 
man should blame us in this abundance which is admin- 
istered by us." And ag&in he writes, "I rejoice that I 
have confidence in you in all things." He valued a good 
name more than fame. Let no unworthy motive urge 
you to covet the public ear or eye. The best way to 
gain confidence or consideration is to deserve it. This 
you can do. . This you must do, or your character and 
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life are failures. Take great care of character. Reputa- 
tion will then take care of itself. There are rare times 
in which reputation must be endangered, or given up 
entirely, to save character. Character is never to be 
given up to save reputation, or even life itself. The 
duties of life are higher than life, is a good maxim. 
Both of these clamorous desires for wealth and fame 
come from one source, the pride of life, which the Apos- 
tle John dreaded. Or, using the speech of common life, 
w may say that both come from selfishness. In our 
own language, there are more than four hundred com- 
pound words, each beginning with self. You may recall 
Faber's fine lines : 

"O, I could go through all life's troubles singing, 

Turning earth's night into day, 
If self was not so fast around me, clinging, 

To all I do or say." 

Depend only on the highest motives, when you con- 
tend against selfishness. Let not self "shake the waver- 
ing balance" in a critical moment, and any common 
moment may be critical. In all deliberative 
bodies, there are some questions that must be decided 
without argument. It is so in the life of every delib- 
rative person. Often in common life there may suddenly 
spring up from within, or from without, suggestions that 
must be laid on the table without debate, Many have 
read the popular story, in which a Scotch physician is 
called to see a patient, when a dreaded disease is strik- 
ing at his vitals. "He has not sinned against nature, 
and she will stand by him now in his hour of distress," 
were the brave and hopeful words with which the good 
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doctor, began his weary, anxious, successful night watch 
with the sufferer. He who has not abused his nature 
will come with great advantage to a stern crisis in his 
life. 

There is another question, still more important, where 
unworthy motives are dangerous. In a few days you 
will receive your diploma. The date which it bears 
will place you in proper connection with our Lord's 
birth. Whenever you write, however hurriedly, the fig- 
ures 1904, you take your distinct relation to Him, in the 
strange world of time, the ceaseless flow of minutes, 
and centuries. You link your life with His earthly life. 
At the moment when that diploma is handed to you, 
your attitude towards Him, in your affections, heart 
and will, places you in your true relation to Him, in 
the stranger world of character. You link your moral 
being with Him, or you are arrayed against Him. No 
human being we suppose can ever hold exactly the same 
relation which the unhappy Roman officer bore to our 
Lord. But every intelligent being must hold a critical 
position in this respect. In this supreme question of 
fidelity to Him, let no smaller motives have any place. 
Ignorant men misrepresent the great interest of reli- 
gion. Unfair men treat it very unfairly. Narrow men 
dwarf and distort it. Even sincere believers do not al- 
ways embody it worthily, or attractively, in their char- 
acters and lives. Let none of these painful facts as they 
meet you in life, turn you away from the greatest sub- 
ject that can claim your attention. To accept the offer 
of Infinite love, for the purification and perfection of 
our nature — this is the great end of life to be kept in 
view. Let that decide your creed, your Church rela- 

C 
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tions, your standards of daily living. Enter into no 
Church membership from unworthy motives. Let no 
unworthy motives keep you without. 

Pilate had no prejudice against Jesus. He knew that 
for envy the Jews had arrested Him. He was anxious 
to rescue Him, if it could be done with safety to his 
own office and salary. His feelings really were, "I will 
dismiss the prisoner at once, if you will let me." Think 
of a judge in our day, with a question fairly within his 
discretion, where the rights, even the life of an inno- 
cent one are involved. Instead of consulting his law 
books and his conscience, he leaves it to the votes of 
the crowd gathered around the court house at an excit- 
ing trial ! 

To add to the tragedy of this trial, a person who knew 
far more of the prisoner than the judge did, took a 
shameful part. The heathen judge timidly said, "I find 
no cause of death in Him, I will therefore chastise Him 
and let Him go." A few hours before, a Jew, one of 
the inner circle of His family, went to His enemies who 
were at a loss for the means to secure their victim quiet- 
ly, and safely, and surprised them by his bold offer, 
"What will you give me, and I will deliver Him unto 
you?" Here was the greater sin. Renan, the brilliant 
French skeptic, remembering that Judas was the treas- 
urer of the band, says, "The treasurer must have slain 
the Apostle." Such slaying, such assassination, may take 
place in every age, in every country, and in every Church. 
The danger is greater, as the Churches grow in numbers, 
wealth, in array of offices, perquisites and plants. The 
official slays the Apostle, the minister, the Christian. In 
secular life, the same deterioration and degradation of 
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character may. follow. The money drawer, the bank 
account, may slay the upright merchant, the fair-minded 
lawyer, the skillful physician, the brilliant statesman. 
See to it that your calling, whether sacred or secular, 
does not slay the Christian or the man. 

Pilate was afraid of the crowd more than he was of 
doing "wrong to an innocent man in his power. And 
he was afraid of a man, as well as of men. "If thou let 
this man go, thou art not Caesar's friend!" This was 
one of the closing appeals that decided him. If he must 
give up one, Caesar or Jesus, he could not hesitate, or 
rather, he made a wrong decision, after painful hesita- 
tion. He seemed to come so near to reaching one of 
the highest points in human history, and yet, he fell 
so far below it. Perhaps^ myriads of higher intelligences 
were looking on the scene. Certainly, through all the 
ages since, men have been looking back to it, with pain- 
ful interest. Yet he failed. He let lower motives rule 
the hour. He made the great refusal to do right. If 
he had given way to the highest motives, as the worst 
that could possibly have followed, he might have been 
the first Christian martyr, anticipating Stephen's crown. 
Let all possible alleviations be given to Pilate's conduct. 
Compared with Herod, he deserves some praise. That 
vain official led the way, in the shameful treatment of 
the prisoner, by the savage attendants on his court.. No 
charge of that kind is .laid against Pilate. Compare Pi- 
late with one of his successors a few years later. Felix 
left his innocent prisoner Paul in bonds for two years, 
hoping that a bribe would be offered for his release. Pi- 
late never stooped to that low plane. He did not say to 
the eager, crowd, "Pay me my price, and I will sign the 
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death warrant at once." On the other hand, he did not 
say, "I will pay you liberally, if you will let me release 
the prisoner." Motives not of the most ignoble kind 
may be unworthy. They may show a weak character, 
and, when indulged, may make that character still 
weaker. 

History tells us that Pilate lost Caesar's favor in a 
few years. We do not know his end, the accounts vary- 
ing between the death of a lonely exile, and that of a 
wretched suicide. A touching incident, not connected 
with our main current of thought, may be mentioned. 
There is no record of a harsh word ever spoken to Jesus 
by any woman. A few hours before this trial, as He was 
led along His sorrowful way, through the darkened 
streets, some Jewish women, meeting Him, gave Him the 
tribute of their tears. And the anxious, hesitating judge 
must have been startled when a servant from the palace 
hurried into the court room, with the abrupt message 
from his wife, "Have thou nothing to do with that jus* 
man, for I have suffered many things this day, in a 
dream, because of Him." Mothers and wives spend 
many lonely hours, in palaces and cottages, with busy 
hands and burdened hearts, suffering many things in 
dreams, by day and by night, because of the loved ones 
out in the perilous walks of life. How many house- 
hold tragedies might be avoided if husbands and sons 
would listen to their tender and timely appeals ! As we 
look back, knowing the two chief parties in this trial as 
we do, it startles us to hear Pilate say to Jesus, "Speak- 
est thou not unto me? knowest thou not, that I have 
power to crucify thee, and have power to release thee?" 
The test of character is not in the possession of power, 
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but in its use. A great mystery of life, perhaps we may 
say the great recurring mystery of human life, is that 
power is so often lodged in unsafe hands, as we reckon 
them. Are we surprised, that in the troubled times of 
Roman history, a court officer had power to utter these 
strange words ? Look at something stranger still today. 
A private man, standing in the blaze of Christian civil- 
ization, when two thousand years have done homage to 
our Lord, can say with fearful emphasis by his daily 
life, "I have power to defy Thee openly before men, to 
take Thy holiest names and attributes and scatter them 
through my common talk. I can challenge Thee every 
hour in the day, to show Thy might, by crushing me. 
I can, for my amusement, crucify Thee afresh and put 
Thee to an open shame. And this strange power, I will 
use to the utmost, wherever I wish." This painful feat- 
ure of the trial may be repeated in the lives of thought- 
less men. We may feel like repeating a question, which 
Pilate asked, when he saw the stfange, causeless rage, 
against the blameless one, "Why, what evil hath He 
done?" Profane men, young and old! What has the 
Divine Son, or the Divine Father, done, to receive such 
treatment at your hands? 

You have perhaps seen a young man give up one safe- 
guard of character after another, to please the little col- 
lege crowd. It was as if you could hear him say to his 
associates, "I bring from my home some respect for the 
Bible, the Sabbath, a'nd the Church. What will you 
give me to deliver them up to you? I think you ought 
to pay me well, for it costs me something to do this. 
I must crush all the impulses and instincts of my better 
nature, and it will pain my good parents, if you let them 
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know the bargain we make. What will you pay me, 
by your votes and your applause, to give up all these 
ties, and come down to your level?" Have you ever 
known that young man to gain the respect and confi- 
dence of the men that bought him? No, you have not. 
You have sometimes known a young man to give the 
substance of Nehemiah's manly answer, "I am doing 
a great work, and can not come down to you." Have 
you ever known that young man to lose the full confi- 
dence and respect of the men who could not buy him? 
You never have. You will not readily find a community 
where solid, consistent character is more respected than 
on a college campus. Yet, young men, there are sometimes 
weak and make sad mistakes. A student once said 
frankly, "I thought I could let the Christian side of 
my character go down without injury to the other part, 
but I now see my mistake." 

This fear of men, of crowds, works in different direc- 
tions, keeping men from following their higher 
impulses and again from following their lower. The 
shrewd men who were sent to meet Jesus were afraid 
to say that John's baptism was of men, "We fear the peo- 
ple, for all hold John a prophet." At one time the? chief 
rulers were impressed, and felt like following Jesus, 
"but they loved the praise of men, more than the praise 
of God." The parents of the man born blind, were 
afraid of being put out of Synagogue, if they said much 
about the wonderful healer. His enemies were afraid 
to seize their victim openly on the feast day, for fear 
of an uproar among the people. 

Pilate's difficulty recurs in the life of a man today. 
"I will enter the Church circle, if my companions will 
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let me. I do want- to be a Christian, but I want, still 
more, to be popular with those who are not Christians." 
To please them, the double minded, unstable man, goes 
his devious, downward way, unsatisfactory to both par- 
ties, and more unsatisfactory to himself. The word 
Pilatism has been used to represent that exact type of 
man. .He never reaches the point where he can say, 
"My heart is fixed." Some Caesar is his master, his 
tyrant. He lives in fear of the threat, "If you do this, 
or do not that, thou art not our Caesar's friend." 

There is a great clamor, wise or unwise, just now, 
about education. Public and private beneficence, Church 
and State, are pouring out their treasures in its behalf. 
At such a time, those young people who have had spe- 
cial privileges should be object lessons, arguments in- 
carnate, for education. It will be unfortunate if now 
the schools and colleges send out streams of young peo- 
ple who "transgress their education," proving it to be 
useless, perhaps even hurtful. They should show that 
their training has freed them from the rule of lower 
motives, and lifted them up into the higher liberty of 
being the bondsmen of duty for life. They escape from 
the occasional, incidental, "you must" of children and 
pupils, to come under the ceaseless, ever-present, "you 
ought,", of intelligent, responsible beings. 

Those now passing from the stage, look with interest 
on the young who are girding themselves for the work 
of active life. A young man passes through his academic 
and college life with a fixed purpose. His means have 
been limited. He has had to stop for a year, at inter- 
vals, to raise supplies. At last, he graduates, with a 
debt over him, which is to be paid from his first earn- 
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ings. With his eye on other fields to be won, he pur- 
sues his studies and his work, making a living while 
making his life broader and higher. With noble self- 
repression, he denies himself many social outlets which 
he would enjoy, and pushes his way onward and up- 
ward to his desired end. On such a young man, older 
men look, not with interest only, but with admiration. 
When the student, neither over-rating nor under-rating 
his abilities, with humble trust, throws himself for the 
future confidently on the beneficent laws that guard so- 
ciety in its best estate, believing that some appropriate 
harvest will follow this prolonged, faithful sowing — this 
is a heroic type of character and faith. Let him throw 
himself more confidently, farther into the future, rely- 
ing on the sure laws that prevail in the higher realms. 
Will not his character take on a still nobler, higher, purer 
type ? 

The bodies of Caesar and Pilate are turned to com- 
mon dust. Their names are used chiefly to point a mor- 
al. The prisoner at Pilate's bar died, and rose again, 
to die no more. Of His kingdom there shall be no end. 
His name is most honored in the best nations, and by 
the best men and women living today. He rules the 
world on a plan far beyond our knowledge or our 
thought. He will guide the young man or woman, 
entering life, and asking for guidance and light. It 
often happens that graduates who have finished their 
course, without surrendering to the highest demands 
of duty, take that critical step in a few years after 
leaving college. The shock, when they strike the hard 
problems of manly life, sobers them, humbles them, 
strengthens them, and they become as little children. 
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Their proper education, in the highest sense, then be- 
gins, as they go humbly yet hopefully, to meet the great 
unending future. 

A thousand years before Pilate, a saintly, though not 
a faultless man, in a meditative mood, dared to express 
a great hope, "The Lord will perfect that which con- 
cerneth me." Yet he seems to be startled at the thought 
of connecting perfection with his felt wants and limita- 
tions. He then recalled a ground for great thanksgiv- 
ing, "Thy mercy, O Lord, endureth forever." Nothing 
less than forever enduring mercy could meet his forever 
enduring needs. He was on the border of a great con- 
ception, which human language can not try to express 
without the words breaking down in contradictions; a 
finite creature forever approaching the forever unap- 
proachable Father of spirits, and lover of souls. His 
baffled and anxious heart found outlet in a great prayer, 
"Forsake not the work of thine own hands." We may 
think of the good man as saying, "I can not bear to 
think of being left forever a useless, unfinished piece 
of Divine workmanship, with the Divine signature be- 
coming fainter; or, to be thrown aside in the rubbish 
of the universe, a forsaken work of His own hands." 

Pilate asked, "What is truth," and would not wait 
for an answer. Let us learn the lessons of his fall. His 
mysterious prisoner was, and is, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. 



Young friends of the graduating class : To recall this 
hour in your lives, and to move your thoughts to hope, 
to thanksgiving, and to prayer, take with you, to be 
repeated frequently, daily, if you will, these inspiring 
words of David in the last verse of the 138th Psalm : 
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The Lord will perfect that which concerneth me, 
Thy mercy, O Lord, endureth forever; 
Forsake not the work of thine own hands. 



Holiness Now and Forever. 




BISHOP O. P FITZGERALD, D.D. 



Holiness Now and Forever* 



Text — "Holiness become! h thine house, O Lord, for- 
ever/' Psalm 93: 5. 



By Bishop O. P Fitzgerald, D.D., M. E. Church, South. 



The reign of God in creation and providence is the 
august theme of this ninety-third psalm. The Almighty 
God, Creator and Ruler of the universe, is here represent- 
ed as wrapping his attributes about him as royal robes, 
seated on the throne of universal dominion. He is 
clothed with majesty and strength, glorious in holiness, 
fearful" in praises, doing wonders. The visible phenom- 
ena of the universe are the insignia of his majesty. 
These are his vesture, the outbeaming radiance of the 
infinite God. But, argues the psalmist, God is greater 
than all his works : "the Lord on high is mightier than 
the noise of many waters ; yea, than the mighty waves of 
the sea." Behind the visible creation is the infinite Cre- 
ator himself. This is the argument presented in this 
psalrri from which is chosen the text for this discourse: 
Seeing that we are dealing wi-lh such a God, the attitude 
of our souls and th« course of our lives Ought to exhibit 
the reverence, the adoration, the love, and the obedience 
which constitute holiness — the holiness of the heart and 
the holiness of the life. The force of this argument must 
be perceived by all reasonable minds and profoundly 
felt by all devout souls. 
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The word "house" in this text may be properly used 
in a two-fold sense: there is ample warrant in the Holy 
Scriptures for so doing. 

First, the building itself, the house of worship, is holy ; 
in a peculiar sense it is God's house. In the language of 
our ritual in the dedication of a house of worship it is 
"set apart from all unhallowed and common uses to the 
worship of Almighty God, for the reading and expound- 
ing of God's holy word, for the administration of his or- 
dinances, and all other acts of public morship." We need 
such sacred structures here on earth. There is so much 
that is discordant, distasteful and distracting that we long 
for a respite from the commonplace and secular. From 
the sights and sounds of a world marred and untuned 
by sin we need a sanctuary, a retreat where we can be 
quiet, where we can breathe a purer air, and hold com- 
munion with things unseen and eternal. In the city this 
need is more strongly felt than in the country, where the 
glorious temple of the universe is open to the worship- 
per. I have stood in the holy silence of the giant Cala- 
veras forest in California, and felt as the little Christian 
woman who stood by my side expressed it: "Here is 
one place where God will be worshipped." I have stood 
on the beach of the world's great ocean, the Pacific, and 
watched the breakers as they rolled in upon the shore, 
and was lifted to the adoring contemplation of the in- 
finite One whose wisdom is an ocean without bottom or 
shore, whose ways are past finding out, whose mercy 
endureth forever. I have stood on the point of Lookout 
Mountain and gazed upon the wonderful scene spread 
out around and below in Tennessee and Georgia, the sky- 
piercing peaks, the rugged cliffs, the smiling valleys, and 
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winding river — and felt like praising God for his great- 
ness and goodness in the language of the ninety-fifth 
psalm : "O come, let ns sing unto the Lord : let us make 
a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation. Let us come 
before his presence with thanksgiving, and make a joyful 
noise unto him with psalms. For the Lord is a good God, 
and a great King above all gods. In his hand are the 
deep places of the earth : the strength of the hills is his 
also. The sea is his, and he made it: and his hands 
formed the dry land. O come, let us worship and bow 
down : let us kneel before the Lord our maker." I have 
stood awe-struck in the presence of Niagara's tremen- 
dous plunge, and worshipped the Lord God, "who hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance." Amid all 
such scenes we feel as if we were in the very presence 
of God their creator. But in the man-made city we 
need comely, well-appointed houses of worship. The 
costliest building ever erected on earth was the temple 
built by Solomon at Jerusalem, every part of which, 
even to the minutest detail, was according to a plan and 
specification furnished by God himself. The noblest use 
to which a house made by human hands can be put is 
the worship of God. When the members of a congre- 
gation become able ,to build beautiful and costly dwell- 
ings for themselves, they should not grudge a liberal 
expenditure for the house of God. But it has been one 
of the glories of our Methodism that it has hitherto been 
more anxious to provide neat and comfortable houses of 
worship for the masses than to build costly and showy 
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edifices for the few. We are, I trust, still moving on 
this line. While the unchurched, dying millions are starv- 
ing for the bread of life, our Church has no call to enter 
into any esthetical rivalry with others. We must still 
see to it that the poor have the gospel preached unto 
them, in obedience to the gospel commission under which 
we live and move. We must bear in mind the fact that 
the one supreme object of the Church is to "spread scrip- 
tural holiness over these lands." We need not confound 
beauty with holiness, though they are not antagonistic 
one to the other. But holiness is the paramount pur- 
pose in all our work; the beauty of holiness is that which 
is essential. All our church edifices built for God and 
dedicated to Him and set apart for His worship are holy: 
their walls, their roofs, their pulpits, their pews, their 
floors upon which the worshippers kneel — all, all are holy. 

Holiness becometh the worship in God's house. Mark 
the expression : the worship. Congregations come to- 
gether not for mere social contact or esthetic enjoyment, 
but for worship. The end sought in every part of the 
worship is holiness, (i.) The preaching should make 
holiness its theme and present its attainment as the 
chief duty, most exalted privilege and supreme glory 
of a Christian life. The preacher should magnify holiness 
as an attribute of God, and insist with awful earnestness 
on all that is involved in man's relation to such a Being. 
All levity and coarseness, irreverence of all kinds and of 
every degree, are condemned by this text. In this sacred 
place the preacher stands as the ambassador of Christ, 
and he should not disgrace his Master. He stands here 
as a watchman, and he must be faithful. He stands here 
in the presence of those whom he will meet at the final 
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judgment, and he must not shun to declare unto them 
the whole counsel of God. (2.) Holiness becometh the 
music in the house of God. Sing hymns, not ditties nor 
doggerel ; sing hymns, not didactic essays in verse ; sing 
hymns, not vapid sentimentalities. Sing praises to a 
holy God with a heart panting after holiness. (s.)The 
prayers in God's house should be directed to the same 
gracious end. An indispensable element of true prayer 
is a sense of God's presence — not in bodily form, nor in 
visible symbols merely, but where there is genuine faith 
His actual presence in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and power. Holiness becometh the attitude of the wor- 
shippers in the house of the Lord. This may seem to 
some to be a small matter, but it is not without signifi- 
cance when properly considered. Acceptable prayer may 
be made standing, sitting or kneeling, if the attitude of 
the soul be humble and trustful. But something is due 
to decency and order. The kneeling position is not awk- 
ward or unpleasant when one is used to it. The moment 
you take this attitude, you feel more like praying; it is 
nature's own prompting; it is comely and helpful. 

Secondly — and chiefly — holiness becometh the worship- 
pers themselves. Beautiful and costly church buildings, 
eloquent preaching, artistic music, kneeling multitudes, 
all are vain unless the worshippers themselves are saved 
from sin. Personal holiness is the supreme object to be 
sought in all the work, and worship of the church. The 
one essential beauty is the beauty of holiness. The one 
and only work of the church is to make men holy For 
this Jesus died ; for this He intercedes ; for this the Holy 
Spirit is given ; for this and for this alone, is the gospel 
preached. We ourselves are "the temple of the living 

D 
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God." This is a personal question for each and all. 
Holiness becometh the soul, that house in which there 
must be an indwelling Christ. What is our personal 
relation to this matter? When God looks at your heart, 
what does He see there? This is the question of all 
questions for each and all of our people. This means 
holiness in the present tense. The "indwelling Christ" 
— ponder the words, ye professed followers of your Lord. 
Get a fuller understanding of their meaning, a fuller 
measure of the blessing they promise — and all in the 
present tense. There is no other tense to be considered 
in this connection. Now is the accepted time : now is the 
day of this salvation. Holiness now and forever is the 
keynote of our song. We must awake, and claim the 
fulfillment of the promise of our God, or become a world- 
ly, unspiritual people, despite our numbers and temporal 
resources. Each one of the multiplied thousands and 
tens of thousands of our Methodism must lay hold of 
this hope set before him, or forfeit the power and joy 
of the life that is hid with Christ in God. O brethren, 
you have heard all this before ; but these are no idle 
words. Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
The brother that holds the pen that traces these lines has 
no controversy with any, no desire for partisan propa- 
gandism. 'But he believes with the sincerity of undoubt- 
ing conviction and feels with an intensity too deep for 
words, that if our religion does not mean holiness, it 
means nothing. Let us then prayerfully consider the 
truth, and gladly claim the blessing our Lord so freely 
offers. 

We will take the apostle Paul's definition of what New 
Testament religion is, as expressed by him in the clos- 
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ing verse of that golden chapter, the thirteenth of his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians: "And now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three: but the greatest of these 
is love." This is the right rendering of the words : so all 
the authorities worthy of respectful consideration agree. 
Faith, hope, love abide — the present tense makes the pas- 
sage shine with a heavenly splendor, and pulsate with 
life that is divine. What he means to say, as it seems to 
me, is about this: Of our religion Faith is the root; 
Hope is the blossom ; and Love is the fruit now and for- 
ever. 

Yes, Faith is the mot. Without Faith it is impossible 
to please God at any stage of Christian experience. 
It begins when the new life begins, and abides with it 
forever. Faith is based upon the promise of God. By 
faith God's people have "obtained promises" in all ages. 
Faith befieves what God has said, does what God com- 
mands, lays hold of the hope God sets before it. There 
is no provision for doubt in this gospel of Christ. Its 
promises are yea and amen m Christ Jesus, as the apos- 
tle Paul declares in the first chapter of his Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. When I pray for my own soul, I 
do so because God has promised to answer my prayer. 
When I pray for my friend or neighbor, my intercessory 
prayer rests on the same basis, the piomise of God. 
When I pray for the church, it is the same. Nothing we 
can ask has our God denied. The root of a tree is no 
more truly a part of the tree than faith is an essential 
element qf a true Christian life, in every part. "FaicU is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen," says the holy apostle in the same connection. 
That is to say, faith is the vital principle, the essential 
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reality now, of that which in its final perfection and 
completeness shall constitute the riches of the eternal in- 
heritance of the child of God. The prayer of faith, backed 
by the promise of God, is therefore as strong as oninlpo 
tence. There is nothing impossible to the power of God, 
as there is nothing forgotten or unwise in the promises 
of God. Holiness is wrought in answer to the prayer 
of faith in accordance with the promise — and the bless- 
ings keep coming in the same way, the blessing of par- 
doned sin, of the new life that is thereafter lived by the 
faith of the Son of God, of the grace that renews the 
believing soul day by day, and perfects holiness in the 
fear of God. Study the meaning of that expression, "per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of God" (2 Corinthians vii : 1) 
— take its meaning as it was intended to be taken, and 
then go on with a faith that "abides," in the path that 
brightens more and more at every step. 

Hope is the blossom of the Christian life, and it also 
"abides." As the blossom precedes and passes into the 
fruit, so life is related to Christian experience. Hope is 
not lost in sight, as an old saying goes : it is not lost at 
all. All the things which God gives that are pure, lovely, 
and of good report here on earth, remain as abiding ele- 
ments of Christian character; and thus in a sense not 
strained but graciously true, this hope is in a present 
tense that is never lost. This is the hope that maketh 
not ashamed, because it does not fall below what is 
promised, nor fail in any emergency, nor lose its power 
with the lapse of years. The faithfulness of God and the 
fulfillment of his promise now guarantee all that is prom- 
ised and hoped for hereafter. And how graciously cer- 
tain is made all that is to come by the witness of the 
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Spirit now. "Therefore (says St. Paul) being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ : By whom also we have access by faith into 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in nope of 
the glory of God.. And not only so, but we glory in tribu- 
lations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience, and experience, hope : And 
hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto us" (Romans v: 1-5). Yes, thanks be to God, 
his love shed abroad in our hearts now in its fullness 
and sweetness precludes the possibility of doubt that 
every good thing promised for the future will be given 
unto us. 

Love, we see, is the greatest of all — the fruit of that tree 
of which faith and hope are the root and the blossom. 
If asked for a definition of holiness in a single word, the 
answer is : Love. We cannot rise higher than this. 
When Christian experience reaches this level, there is an 
end of controversy; all things are done "without mur- 
murings and disputings." This love is not easily pro- 
voked; when it gets beyond the disputatious stage, it 
cares nothing for the "mint, anise and cummin," the 
trifles and quibbles that seem so large when there is more 
of partisanship than love in the heart. There is a strange 
power, not of earth, in this gospel of love. Our spiritual 
fathers preached i\, felt it, gloried in it, and made all this 
land glad because of it. The next great revival that is 
coming will bring this same message and sing this same 
sweet, glad song. 

This is our religion : a faith that lays hold of the hope 
set before us, and holds on to it ; the hope that blossoms 
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anew in the new life that never ends ; fhe love that is the 
greatest of all. The command and the promise are in 
the present tense. 

We wish for what is lasting as well as for what is 
beautiful — and holy. We are hastening on to the world of 
spirits, hoping that there our companionships will be 
with holy beings forever. Let us get ready to join that 
blessed company of which the risen Jesus is the center 
and the joy. The raptures of heaven are but tihe full con- 
summation of the blessedness of holiness on earth. Holi- 
ness yonder means holiness here. Holiness forever 
means holiness now. The command and the promise are 
in the present tense. The obligation to obey, and the 
privilege of attainment, are in the present tense. Let 
holiness now and forever be the aim and watchword of 
the Church throughout all its borders, while it seeks a 
fresh baptism of the Holy Ghost and a fuller measure of 
the life thai is hid with Christ in God. 



FACE TO FACE 
WITH THE ETERNAL WORLD 




BISHOP E. E. HOSS, D.D., LL.D. 



Face to Face With the Eternal World. 



Text— »2 Tim. 4:6-8': "For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 

"I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith. 

"Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing." 

In order to get the proper setting of this passage, it is 
necessary to keep two facts in mind : First, that the let- 
ter from which it is taken, having been written towards 
the close of St. Paul's second imprisonment at Rome, is 
probably the last document that came from his hand; 
and, secondly, that this letter was addressed to the man 
who, above all others, was naturally like minded with 
him and dearest to his heart. 

The reading of the immediate context will suffice to 
show that a special emphasis is to be placed on the per- 
sonal pronoun I. See how easy is the order of thought : 
"But watch thou in all things ; endure afflictions ; do the 
work of an evangelist;, make full proof of thy ministry: 
for I am now ready to be offered," etc. A brief para- 
phrase would run thus : "Inasmuch as I, on whom the 
care of all the churches has so long rested, am now an 
old and broken man, and must soon die, it is the more 
necessary that thou, who art younger, and hast the pros- 
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pect of many years before thee, shouldst be diligent and 
earnest in carrying forward the work which I have begun 
and which I now formally transfer and commit to thy 
hands." 

Thus does the aged apostle write with all the deep 
solemnity of one who is face to face with the eternal 
world. Let us ponder his words in detail. The expres- 
sion, "I am now ready to be offered," is much more ac- 
curately rendered by the Revisers, "I am already being 
offered." In what sense was this true? By the vivid 
exercise of his imagination, the apostle brings his ap- 
proaching martyrdom out of the realm of future events 
and conceives of it as actually present. Nay, more 
than that, he thinks of the sufferings connected with his 
imprisonment; not only as leading up to his martyr- 
dom, but also as constituting a part of it, the initial 
stages. It is worthy of note that the word "offered" 
means literally "poured out as a libation," the reference 
being to the drink offering of wine, which among the 
Jews was poured around the sacrifice, and among the 
Greeks was poured on it. This was a favorite figure of 
St. Paul. He uses it with great effect in Philippians 2:17, 
where^ he is asserting his unselfish love for his Macedo- 
nian converts : "Yea, and if I be offered" — my life 
poured out — "on the sacrifice and service of your faith, I 
joy and rejoice with you all." 

In "the expression, "the time of my departure is at 
hand," there is a repetition in different form of the gen- 
eral thought which we have just been considering. The 
word here rendered "departure," is not Exodus which 
means literally "a going out", and is sometimes translated 
"decease;" nor aphixis, the strict significance of which 
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is "withdrawal;" but analusis, which carries the sugges- 
tion of "release." The underlying figure is not, there- 
fore, as some commentators have insisted, that of a 
guest who rises and slips away from the banquet before 
the other guests are ready to take their leave, but, rather 
that of a ship, which is just about to start on a voyage. 
It is as if St. Paul had said: "My long expected sum- 
mons has at last come, and I must soon be off. The an- 
chors are already lifted, and the decks are cleared, and 
the waters are rippling under the keel, and the breezes 
which shall bear me safe into the heavenly harbor, are 
blowing strong and steady through the spreading sails. 
For the last time, hail and farewell to the friends whom 
I must leave behind." 

What was the mental and spiritual attitude of St. 
Paul in view of the close proximity in which he knew 
that he was thus standing to eternity? It was just what 
we should have expected of the man who sometime pre- 
viously had written to the Philippians : "I am in a 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and be with 
Christ, which is far better." There was no sign of alarm 
or dread in his words, and none in his actions. On the 
contrary, he displayed the most heroic serenity of soul. 
The vast and mysterious future had nothing in it of 
which he was afraid. He felt sure that, here or there,, 
he was equally the Lord's, and this persuasion steadied 
and supported him on the brink of time. 

What did he do? First of all, he looked around him 
in the most matter of fact way imaginable. His normal" 
relation to the world was not disturbed. Though cer- 
tain that his remaining days were few, he went on day 
by day as if he expected to abide in the flesh forever,. 
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still concerned in current events, and solicitous to dis- 
charge current duties. Herein is one main difference 
between true religion and fanaticism. True religion 
teaches us to accept our present lot, with all its belong- 
ings and attachments, as of one piece with our everlast- 
ing destiny Fanaticism, on the other hand, seeks to 
breed within us a sentiment of indifference or contempt 
for the whole material and social frame-work of our pro- 
bationary existence. What an immense contrast, for 
example, there is between the tumultuous agitations of 
extreme second Adventism and the quiet and holy in- 
terest which St. Paul continued to cherish in the world 
as the scene of his providential, though temporary abode, 
and the theater for those redemptory activities which 
engage the thought and heart of God. 

If anyone doubts the truth of these statements, let 
him read and ponder the concluding verses of our chapter. 
To his beloved son in the gospel the apostle writes : "Do 
thy diligence to come shortly unto me" — for my human 
heart is hungry for thee, and I long to see thy face once 
more. "Demas hath forsaken me" — and by his deser- 
tion when I needed him most, has inflicted a cruel stroke 
upon my spirit. "Only Luke is with me" — all other 
companionship has failed me. "Take Mark, and bring 
him with thee: for he is profitable to me for the min- 
istry." For this last sentence, let us be especially thank- 
ful : for it indicates that Mark, after having shown the 
white feather at a critical point, had rallied on himself and 
recovered his lost ground, and it also brings out the fact 
that the grace which had healed the breach between him 
and St. Paul, is a sovereign cure for all the alienations 
that may occur between christian men. "The cloke 
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that I left at Troas with Carpus bring with thee" — for 
I may be spared to go through another winter, and in 
that event I shall need it for my physical comfort — "and 
the books, but especially the parchments" — for the love 
of learning is not yet dead in me, and I wish to miss no 
opportunity for reading and writing. 
' And so go the apostle's commonplace and seemingly 
trivial directions right on to the end of the chapter. Was 
ever anything simpler? or anything more beautiful and 
touching? The man that could utter himself on this 
wise at such a time was not a visionary enthusiast, but 
a sober-minded Christian, whom no accident of time or 
place could jostle from the firm foundations of the faith, 
and to whom all acts, great and small, from the rapt and 
adoring worship of the invisible Father down to the 
tltimblest performances of daily life, even down to eating 
and drinking, were alike forms of service. 

In the second place, the apostle looked behind him, re- 
vving his whole career, and passing his deliberate and 
candid judgment upon it. How confident his tone! 
What a majestic ring of triumph in his voice! "I have 
flaght the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith." (R.V.) This is all the more remarka- 
ble when we consider that the apostle had always 
cherished the humblest estimate of himself and his own 
work. It was none other than he who wrote to the 
Corinthians: "For I am, the least of the apostles, 
that am not meet to be called an apostle, because I 
persecuted the Church." It was he likewise who wrote 
to the Ephesians : "Unto me who am less than the least 
of all saints is this grace given, that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ." 
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It was he finally, who wrote to Timothy: "This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ-Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief." 

So widely different, in fact, is the apostle's customary 
judgment of himself from the exultant confidence which 
he displays in our text, that many of the critics, who 
seem ever eager to find contradictions in the Scriptures, 
do not hesitate to say, and to back up the saying with a 
great parade of ponderous learning, that the second Epis- 
tle to Timothy is not of Pauline origin because it simply 
could not have been indicted by the same man who gave 
to the Church the unchallenged letters of the apostle. 
AVas ever reasoning more fallacious? Who that is 
versed in the things of the Spirit is not fully aware that 
believing souls, especially when they are as many-sided 
as St. Paul was, are certain to swing backwards and for- 
wards through a wide arc of experience? John Wesley's 
case is in point. In the earlier pages of his Journal, he 
wrote many hard and bitter things of himself, and did 
it honestly, going so far as to say: "I went to Georgia 
to convert the heathen, and behold I was a heathen my- 
self." But after he became an old man, and was compe- 
tent to interpret himself and his history more profoundly 
and, therefore, more truly, he added foot-notes here and 
there, to bring down these severe and biting sentences 
of self-condemnation, and recording it as his final con- 
clusion that even in those raw and immature early days 
he had "the faith of a servant, but not of a son." Nay, 
have we not all been acquainted with weak and timid 
women whose self-distrust was such that they scarcely 
dared to call themselves Christians at all, but who, when 
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the end came, found the heavens ablaze with light around 
them? So did St. Paul, when he surveyed his whole life 
from the vantage ground of its closing days, have the 
holy assurance, that, in spite of his manifold shortcom- 
ings, he had been all along a sincere, and upright, and 
loyal follower of the Master. 

To be more particular let us mark the several clauses 
of verse 7. "I have fought a good fight," literally, "the 
good fight" — for the Greek has the definite article. It 
should also be observed that the language is agonistic 
or athletic, rather than military. The whole clause 
•would be better rendered, "I have striven the good 
strife," or, "I have contested the good contest." Ex- 
panded to its due proportions it may read, "coming down 
into the wide arena where victory is to be won or defeat 
endured, I have met and vanquished every foe that dared 
to array himself against me. The struggle is over, and 
I have naught else to do except to wait for my dismissal." 

"I have finished my course," literally, "the course." 
The more general agonistic metaphor now passes into 
the specific one of the course or the race?" Chrysos- 
tom asks: "How has he finished his race?" and answers 
the question by saying: "He has gone around the whole 
world" — the Roman world. In Acts 20:24, the apostle 
declares his purpose to do what he is here able to speak 
of as actually done : "But none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I migh't finish my course with joy." 
His high aspiration has been turned into achievement; 
and he views it with the most intense satisfaction. Like 
a trained athlete he had entered the track in his young 
manhood, and under the eyes of God, and angels, and 
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men, though often covered with dust and often ready 
to faint, he had run the race to the end. The goal had 
at last been reached, and the ceaseless strain of nerves 
and muscles was all a thing of the past. 

"I have kept the faith." The word "faith" denotes 
here as it does in so many places, not the act of a living 
man, but the whole body of Christian truth — "the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints." It had been entrust- 
ed to St. Paul as a sacred and inviolable deposit, and 
as such he had kept it. In the face of many temptations 
to deny it or disown it, he had held it fast. Never once 
had he consented to give up any portion of it. Knowing 
it to be the greatest of all treasures, he had clung to it 
more tenaciously than the miser clings to his hoarded 
gold. Everything else that men count dear he had sur- 
rendered — wealth, social position, ecclesiastical standing. 
His poverty was so extreme that he would have suffered 
for the necessities of life, had it not been for the contri- 
butions sent to him time and again during his confine- 
ment by the Church of Philippi ; so extreme that it was a 
matter of importance with him to recover an old cloak 
which he had left years before at Troas. As far as 
earthly property was concerned, he was stripped naked 
and bare. But he still held fast to the true immortal 
riches. Living or dying, he was determined that noth- 
ing should cause him to relax his grip on that great pos- 
session. 

In the third place, the apostle looked ahead of him, 
peering as far as his eyes could penetrate into the unend- 
ing future. What did he see there? "Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness," etc. If he 
was confident as to the past, he was jubilant as to the 
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future. No doubt distressed him, nor caused him to 
draw back. He rejoiced in the firm conviction that he 
was going to his great reward. This reward was "laid 
up" for him, reserved under conditions of absolute secur- 
ity. It was nothing less than "a crown." Tlice are 
two Greek words so translated. One of them is d»odema. 
It denotes sovereignty. The other, which is here *.tsed, 
is Stephanos, literally, "a wreath or chaplet." It symbol- 
izes not sovereignty, but joy or victory. Such a. wreath 
or chaplet was given to the successful contestants in the 
Greek games and to Roman generals who returned from 
conquests in foreign countries. The metaphor is fre- 
quent in the Scriptures. St. James says : "Blessed is 
the man that endureth temptation, for when he is tried, 
he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him." St. Peter says to 
faithful shepherds of the flock: "When the chief shep- 
herd shall appear ye shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away," literally, "the amaranthine crown," 
one that does not wither and die on the brow, but re- 
mains in glorious beauty forever. In the passage before 
us the crown is described as "a crown of righteousness," 
a crown which is given as a reward for righteousness, 
"and on which, so to speak, righteousness has a claim." 

This crown of righteousness is to be given by the 
Lord himself, and that, too, not capriciously, nor as a 
piece of favoritism, but in his capacity of "righteous 
judge," or just umpire. He who has watched the whole 
strife with open eyes will distribute the rewards when it 
is over and done. Every gift, in addition to its intrinsic 
value has another value drawn from the character of the 

E 
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giver. You may see a little band of gold on the finger 
of a gray-haired woman, not counting for much as things 
are reckoned in the market, yet priceless to her because 
it was bestowed upon her in the golden days of her girl- 
hood by the man she loved. You might be able to put 
an adequate estimate on any crown placed upon your 
head by the hand of saint or angel. But you can never 
tell the amazing worth of the crown which, if you are 
faithful, you shall receive from the pierced hands that 
were nailed in derision to the bitter cross. 

And this great transaction is to take place "in that 
day" — that day of complete disclosure and final adjust- 
ment. It is to be an august event. Not hid away in 
some remote corner of the universe, but open and public, 
witnessed by all men and all angels. For myself, I shall 
care not much for the presence at my coronation of the 
saints of by-gone ages. But I shall be glad and happy 
if my dear parents, my brothers and sisters, the friends 
of my young manhood and of my later years, the breth- 
ren that have labored by my side in the Lord's vineyard, 
are there to see my triumph and to give their assent to 
it. 

"And not to me only, but unto all them also that, love 
His appearing." It was impossible for St. Paul to detach 
himself in thought for a single moment from the whole 
company of the faithful. His great heart took fire and 
burned at the idea that a host of others were to share in 
his honor, even all those "who love the Epiphany or 
appearing of the Lord," and who, by that token, are 
worthy to receive His approval.. In human races, one 
man only can win : he who gets to the goal first. But in 
this Christian race every man wins who keeps in the 
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narrow way and reaches the goal at all. Some will go 
in with a great dash of speed and an unexpended balance 
of spiritual energy. But most will use up every ounce 
of power that they can command, and fall, like soldiers 
after a fierce battle has been fought at the gates of the 
kingdom. Blessed be God for His grace to these feeble 
ones. 'Admission will not be denied them, nor commen- 
dation withheld from them. They had much to contend 
with, great weakness to overcome, immense obstacles 
to surmount. But they too shall be crowned as well 
as those giants of strength who strode through the world 
indifferent to its charms and unhindered by its opposi- 
tion. O what a broad and Catholic gospel this is, and 
what waves of comfort its promises bring to every 
struggling soul whose face is set towards the eternal 
City. 
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Text: "For whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning that through patience and 
through comfort of the Scriptures we might have hope. 
Romans xv : 4." 

Paul, "thou shouldest be living at this hour. The 
world has need of thee." But if denied thy presence 
we still have thy inspired words to aid and guide us in 
a time of intellectual ferment and confusion second only 
to the Renaissance, with its fresh discovery of the world 
and of man, and to the great upheaval of thine own day 
when Christ was to the Jews a stumbling block and to 
the Greeks foolishness. Well might Monod say: "Im- 
agine the world without St. Paul: it would mean the 
detention of the gospel, perhaps for centuries, on the 
borders of Asia, far from this Europe of ours, which 
Paul (after Jesus Christ) has made the center of the 
conversion and civilization of the world. Imagine the 
Bible without St. Paul; it would mean Christian truth 
only half revealed, Christian life only half understood, 
Christian charity only half known, Christian faith only 
half ; victorious/' No disciple of Christ ever had truer 
reverence for the Scriptures or greater loyalty to 
Christ. In the epistle to the Romans alone, which Col- 
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eridge declared "the most profound work in existence," 
Paul quotes not less than sixty-one times from the Old 
Testament. He could not have been the great theolo- 
gian of Christianity as Christ was its Founder and 
Foundation without such profound and reverent study 
of "whatsoever was written aforetime." Yet no one 
better understood at once both the help and the limit 
of the Scriptures than Paul. To his beloved son in the 
gospel Paul writes his last epistle and message: "Every 
Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work." It is 
thus that the Scriptures are able to make us wise unto 
salvation. They cannot save us, only Christ can do that, 
but they can both point the way and discipline us in 
righteousness. 

Our religion is not that of a Book, but of a Person. 
Let Mohammedanism show what the worship of a book 
means in making religion a mere matter of observing 
the letter, a religion of the square and not of the com- 
pass, of precepts and not of principles, drying up all the 
compassion and tides of sympathy in the human soul, 
thus dehumanizing man and begetting that cruelty 
which is always the child of fanaticism. The Scribes 
and Pharisees in our Lord's time, wearing broad their 
phylacteries containing passages of Scripture which they 
wore about their foreheads and their arms, were so busy 
tithing mint and anise and cummin as to forget the 
weightier matters of the law as judgment and mercy and 
faith and (as Luke adds) "the love of God." They were 
like the priest and I^evite actually coming from the tern- 
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pie service itself only to pass by on the other side on 
their return home to Jericho without a kind word or 
compassionate glance for the stricken man whom it was 
left to the Christ-like Samaritan to comfort. The Book 
is of value only as it leads to the Person. The Old Tes- 
tament either leads to the Messiah or wastes itself in 
the Mishna and Talmud. Unless "they testify of Me" 
in vain ye think that ye have in the Scriptures eternal 
life, however much ye search them. Unless the rock 
gushes forth water it remains as barren as Sinai, which 
is desert. The consummate flower of the Bible is the 
Person of Christ and unless that is found there is noth- 
ing but leaves, mere literature even though it have a 
religious flavor. 

Paul was hated scarcely less than his Lord because 
he dared point out the right use of the Scriptures 
as the very tree of life and not simply the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. He who was the Truth 
was also the Way and the Life to them who found him. 
Christ was the end of the law unto righteousness to 
every one that believeth. The letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth life. To find Christ in the Scriptures is to find 
His spirit also had to be guided by His example no less 
than by His speech. His example often best interprets 
His words. Christ had at once "purged all meats," by 
declaring that it is not that which enters into a man that 
defiles him, but that which comes out of a man. For, out 
of the heart come forth 'evil thoughts, murders, adulter- 
ies, fornications, thefts, false witness, railings. Paul 
is writing to the Romans who felt, as we can scarcely 
conceive, what Bishop Lightfoot calls "the ubiquity, the 
obtrusjveness and intrusiveness of paganism." Men 
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could not take office, or convey property, or make a 
will without burning idolatrous incense. The markets 
were filled with meats which must first be offered to 
idols before thev were offered for sale. Must one, there- 
fore, deny himself animal food because the markets prob- 
ably contained none but what had been offered to some 
idol? Some declared that after all an idol was "noth- 
ing," and hence it did not matter. But others thought 
that they were compromised if they ate the flesh 
of animals thus dedicated. Paul while sympathiz- 
ing with those who regarded the food none the 
less wholesome although offered in idolatrous sac- 
rifices, and reserving to himself the right to eat 
it if he chose, nevertheless declared, "If meat 
make my brother to offend I will eat no meat while the 
world stands." Grant that the brother who may be 
offended is weak, all the greater is the reason for bear- 
ing with him. "Now we that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 
Let each one of us please his neighbor for that which 
is good, unto edifying. For Christ pleased not himself; 
but as it is written, the reproaches of them that re- 
proached thee fell on me. For whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning, that 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures we might 
have hope. Now the God of patience and of comfort 
grant you to be of the same mind one with another ac- 
cording to Christ Jesus : that with one accord ye may 
with one mouth glorify the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 

Now Paul shows his minute acquaintance with and 
deep reverence for the Scriptures in another quotation 
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which he makes, and this time from the shortest chap- 
ter in the Bible, the 117th Psalm, one liable to be over- 
looked because it is so small. Yet as a dew drop can 
mirror the whole heavens so this short and small chapter 
of only two verses mirrors the whole gospel of God as it 
proclaims, "Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; and let 
all the peoples praise him." This language deserves 
to be put where Paul at once puts it, side by 
side with Isaiah's gospel which announces, "There 
shall be a root of Jesse, and he that ariseth 
to rule over the Gentiles. On him shall the 
Gentiles hope." The word hope at once calls out from 
the apostle a benediction for Jew and Gentile alike as 
he says, "Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing that ye may abound in hope in 
the power of the Holy Ghost." Thus the end wrought 
by the Holy Scriptures is to come through the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God unto the unity of the faith be- 
cause of a sure and well-grounded hope. Paul often ex- 
horts to be like-minded but he recognizes that there are 
things infinitely more important than uniformity. Charity 
is greater, and liberty. Those who cannot eat meat once 
offered to idols must still believe in the good faith of 
those who can, and they who have no scruples must 
refrain from taunting those who have. To be one in 
Christ is not to share precisely the same creed but is 
to esteem one another highly in love for their work's 
sake, "In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty; 
in all things charity." such is the motto of true disciple- 
ship jn all ages. The kingdom that embraces Gentiles 
as well as Jews cannot at first be expected to reach rigid 
uniformity of belief or statement or conduct, but it must 
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resolve to bear each other's burdens and so fulfill the 
law of Christ, even though it mean to suffer reproach 
as well. The Bible is not a Nehushtan to be worshipped, 
or any other fetich, like the Koran, to be blindly obeyed 
under pain of death. It is a loving helper to them that 
are weak, a lantern to their feet. The entrance of Thy 
words giveth light; it giveth understanding to the sim- 
ple. 

In our day new truth is breaking from God's Word as 
has not been the case since the time of Luther. More 
accurate knowledge of the languages in which it is 
written, of the land whose history it gives, of the Sem- 
ites and their worship, of the religions of Egypt and of 
Assyria and Babylonia, of the manuscripts which help 
to supplement and correct each other, of the spiritual 
insight of gifted and devout expositors, all, all are ours 
as they have never been granted to any previous gen- 
eration. As has been wisely said : "The advance of 
scientific discovery and the all-pervading use of scien- 
tific method are to us what the revival of classical learn- 
ing was to the 15th century. Our wisdom is with the 
Reformers to use the fresh light, the new modern 
thought, to obtain and to hand on to our successors a 
fuller and clearer understanding of the Faith." No one 
more fully availed himself of the new learning in his 
day than did Martin Luther, as his expositions of the 
Scriptures show John Wesley could never have led 
the great religious movement of his century without a 
genuine intellectual hospitality such as always belongs 
to the catholicity of true culture. Learned Biblical 
scholars amid much opposition undertook the revision 
of the New Testament a full century after Wesley had 
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published a revision of his own to which these later 
scholars acknowledge their great obligation. If over- 
zealous copyists have added aught to the inspired writ- 
ings we should welcome any studies which may shake 
these interpolations from their usurped places. This 
only "signifieth the removing of those things that are 
shaken, as of things that have been made, that those 
things which are not shaken may remain." Heb. 12 :2J. 
A devout Christian (whom I have known for forty years, 
while not accepting all his views as a specialist in 
science), speaking of Christian Faith in an Age of 
Science, uses these suggestive and comforting words: 
"To me it seems unmistakable that our age of bold in- 
vestigation, of truth discovered too fast to be understood 
and co-ordinated, of doubt and unrest and agonized 
questioning, but of moral earnestness and loyalty to the 
truth, is ending in the return of faith. For the scientific 
questions of our age and of all ages touch not the cen- 
tral truth of Christianity, that God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself." 

Paul's lot was cast in an age of conflicting opinions 
but his deep loyalty to Christ enabled him to mediate 
among those who but for such helpful leadership would 
have disrupted the early Church. Even as it was the 
faith of some was overthrown ; but Paul exclaims, ''Nev- 
ertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal: The Lord knoweth them that are His, and 
Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart 
from iniquity." Unshaken faith in Christ and an earn- 
est effort after purity of life are the safeguards of the 
Church amid whatever storms of conflicting opinions. 
Never were these storms fiercer than in our Lord's own 
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day when the new wine threatened to burst the old 
wine-skins. "These sayings of mine" brought Jesus to 
the cross but they gave the world an intellectual new 
birth. The mission of Christ as the Great Teacher, and 
even Critic, was to show that the letter killeth, but the 
spirit maketh alive. If the Bible is today the living 
Word of God it is due to the interpretation of Christ, 
and not of the Rabbis. He was first to teach that 
"whatsoever was written aforetime was written for our 
learning that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope." But it was only as the 
God of patience and of comfort that He interpreted. 
The patience and comfort taught by the Scriptures, 
whether in precept or example, whether in the experi- 
ence and character of our Lord or of those who put 
their trust in Him either before or after His incarnation, 
are the inspiration of hope in devout hearts. "Blessed 
is the man whose strength is in Thee ; in whose heart are 
the high ways to Zion. Passing through the Valley of 
Baca they make it a place of springs." 

Well may we follow Paul in this right and comfort- 
ing use of the Scriptures alike for instruction and 
strength. Like the Psalmist, he believed and therefore 
he spoke. Let us learn to believe with Paul, that we, 
too, may declare : 

i. The trustworthiness and world-wide and enduring 
value of the Holy Scriptures. Paul's Bible was also the 
only Bible that Christ had, the Old Testament. It speaks 
much for the reverence in which it was held in the Jew- 
ish home of Mary of Nazareth that James the brother 
of our Lord writes and speaks like an old prophet. It 
was not until the resurrection of our Lord that either 
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James or Paul could believe on Him as the Christ and 
it needed a veritable Christ ophany in either case to ef- 
fect such belief. Their eyes had been holden in reading 
the Old Testament in whose trustworthiness they had 
such confidence. In our gratitude for the four gospels, 
those according to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, we 
must hot forget "the gospel according to Christ," which 
He recited on the way to Emmaus to those whose eyes 
were also holden. Who would not wish to have heard 
that greatest expository sermon ever preached as ''be- 
ginning from Moses and from all the prophets He inter- 
preted to them in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself"? To Christ and to Paul the Old Testament 
was trustworthy alike as to its facts and its teachings, 
and was pre-eminently the work of "Moses and the 
Prophets." How long it had been in existence no one 
can definitely state. Holy men had been writing for a 
long time as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The 
holiest of them all, the prophets in whose inspiration we 
fully believe, men of courage enough to be mentors to 
kings and of such grasp of truth that they were not only 
the great preachers to their own age but to all ages, 
these men supplying what was lacking in the earlier 
documents, and for their better understanding, probably 
gave the older Scriptures their present form. 

Possibly where, as in Luke's time, "many had taken 
in hand to draw up & narrative concerning these mat- 
ters," there seemed cause for this supplementary state- 
ment in the most spiritual of all the earlier books, that 
of Deuteronomy, among whose noblest utterances are 
the great speeches of Moses followed by what a later 
hand, of course, supplied, the. account of his death. De- 
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vout scholars find traces of other documents in all the 
first six books of the Bible such as Luke describes as 
existing in his day about Christ, "even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were eyewit- 
nesses and ministers of the word," thus bringing them 
under the historical canon which requires that the 
sources of history must be found in contemporary writ- 
ings. Four such documents, like the four gospels (but 
in place of being separate, are found woven together) 
often giving parallel accounts of the same events as did 
the evangelists of our Lord's life, are traced by even 
conservative Biblical scholars who were chosen, because 
experts, to write on these subjects in such a safe work 
as Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. Who wrote these 
documents concerns us less than the inspired prophets 
who used and thus authenticated them to us and to all 
ages. These writings made the Old Testament canon 
substantially as it existed in our Lord's day and which 
He treated with such reverence and sought to save from 
misuse. It is enough for us that in addition to their 
inner worth they are accredited to us by the authority 
of our Lord himself. So far from the Old Testament 
being "a millstone about the neck of Christianity," as 
Goldwin Smith declares, the ripest and sanest Christian 
scholars recognize it as the very Bible of Jesus Christ, 
both used and authenticated by Him. "The testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy." The Scriptures of 
His day no more testified of Him than did our Lord tes- 
tify of them, an authentication which He could not even 
give to the New Testament which remained to be writ- 
ten. 

Sacred writings thus trustworthy have world-wide and 
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enduring value. What nourished the spiritual Life of 
our incarnate Lord when He drew from His memory 
those passages in Deuteronomy with which to smite His 
tempter in the wilderness, His sole offensive weapon be- 
ing the sword of the Spirit, shall never fail any who 
would work righteousness or resist evil. No lighthouse 
or searchlight ever threw its rays so far on the tempest- 
ous deep as has this lighthouse of all ages. No voice 
of human genius or eloquence has ever sounded out 
so far as has the Word of God whose line has gone out 
through all the earth, and whose words to the end of 
the world. As books rise in the scale of excellence they 
tend toward exhibiting a permanence and universality 
of interest and discover qualities which appeal to the 
mind and heart of the race. Thus Homer and Dante 
and Shakespeare among the writings of uninspired men 
make their appeal to wider audiences than those to 
which they first sang. Yet by how wide an interval are 
these secular writings (which find so poor a translation 
into many languages) separated from the inspired He- 
brew and Greek Scriptures which are making for them- 
selves a language in every tongue of earth, touching 
unclean lips with fire until they articulate fit speech for 
God's truth. The book that for so many centuries has 
governed Christian legislation, has inspired Christian 
hopes and supplied the language of prayer and praise to 
Jew and Christian, that has been sweeter than honey in 
the honey-comb to countless millions in life and in 
death, that Book may be depended on as containing the 
hid treasures of wisdom and knowledge, of patience and 
comfort, so long as the race endures. Nay, heaven and 
F 
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earth shall pass away, but the Word of the Lord enclur- 
eth forever. 

ii. The test of the inspiration of the Scriptures is the 
measure of their revelation of God and of their moral 
helpfulness to man. The Holy Scriptures give no defi- 
nition of their own inspiration, but they so satisfy the 
hearts of men by what they reveal of God's moral na- 
ture and what they impart of courage and comfort, the 
power to do good and the strength to resist evil, that 
they become a fountain of living waters. They are thus 
self-evidencing. Revelation is man's memorial of the 
divine inspiration. Where, and only where, God has 
inspired has man preserved in song or speech, in prayer 
or prophecy the unmistakable evidence. Every great 
religious movement or advance recited in the Holy 
Scriptures has begun with some individual and his deep- 
er knowledge of God. That knowledge may have come 
through some call to suffer, as with lonely Abraham, 
or to work, as with stout-hearted Moses, who first en- 
dured as seeing Him who was invisible, the one educated 
and trained by a promise and the other by a command, 
but the revelation which such men have left us is vital 
with personal experience. Their names were first called 
by God before they became immortal on the lips of men. 
Such men saw God and lived. Only the pure in heart 
can see God and these men became so much purer and 
stronger for the vision as to be able to lead men in all 
ages to the place where they took off their shoes. 

Mohammedanism claims to have an inspired book, as 
does Mormonism, its American double. But what is 
the character of the revelation in the Koran or the Book 
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of Mormon? Do men find in them eternal life, or even 
the rules of a decent life on earth? Is God revealed in 
them as a holy God, or one who panders to vice and 
whose proffered Paradise is an Oriental harem? Is man 
taught charity, forbearance, mutual helpfulness, truth- 
fulness, mercy? The tender mercies, yea, the tenderest 
mercies of such books and their disciples are cruel. The 
test of who inspired them is given by our Lord when 
he said, "By their fruits ye shall know them." Just as 
it was the peculiar kind of miracles that Christ wrought 
which brought Nicodemus to recognize that He was a 
teacher come from God, so the same moral qualities 
in the Book show its divine origin. 

The God that answers by fire, He is God ; and the God 
who so speaks in His Book that it becomes sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing to the dividing asunder 
of the joints and marrow and proving a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, reveals himself in the 
Scriptures which become at once the Word of God and 
of man. The Book becomes so vital with the presence 
of God and of men who walked with God that it almost 
possesses personal qualities as Paul speaks of the pa- 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures. These sacred 
pages seem wet with tears and blood, or vocal with 
prayers and songs. They bend under the burdens of the 
weary and faint, or leap and rejoice with those whom 
God hath met in the ,way. They are transfigured by 
glorious Theophanies whether on Horeb, or Hermon, or 
grow sombre with the shadows of Cherith or Gethsem- 
ane. In them can be heard Elijah's shout of triumph 
on Carmel or his wail of despair at Horeb. In them we 
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hear in the night watches the innocent voice of Samuel 
or the sobs of David, the lamentation of Jeremiah or 
the victorious paean of Isaiah. Every true prophet 
seems to suffer vicariously for the chosen people of God. 
The broken home of Hosea was an object lesson to 
Israel of their infidelity to God who had espoused them 
and Isaiah's seared lips told of what he had suffered for 
dwelling in the midst of a people of unclean lips. These 
all prepared the way for the Messiah who was to rule 
over His people only by suffering with them as well as 
for them. Christ must become their Saviour before he 
could become their King. "These are but broken lights 
of Thee, and Thou, O Lord, art more than they." 

A just and holy and good God is not the result of any 
induction. None by searching have ever found out such 
a God. He must come by revelation. In only one Book 
have we such a revelation. In other literatures men are 
better than their gods, freer from jealousy and rage and 
those unbridled passions that made great Olympus 
shake. It was easier to find a good man than a good 
God. By every token Socrates or Plato possessed moral 
qualities of a higher order than any god in the Greek 
Pantheon. They at least felt their limitations while the 
gods were simply unlimited passions, selfishness unre- 
strained, without patience and without comfort. The 
presence of evil and pain and sorrow in the world pre- 
vents us from arguing from character of the creation to 
the character of the Creator. It needed a divine revela- 
tion to proclaim the true character of God as "The Lord, 
the Lord, a God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy, keeping mercy for a thou- 
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sand generations, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin; and that will by no means clear the guilty." It 
is such a patient and comforting God who becomes the 
God of hope. Only a God of infinite perfections could 
ever have been patient enough with Jacob, that most 
undesirable of companions to dwell with in a small tent. 
It was the gentleness of such a God that finally made 
David great, greater than his passions or his enemies. 

The worship of the God of patience and of comfort 
taught men how to endure and how to be magnanimous, 
and made possible such a friendship as that of Jonathan 
and David, and such an elegy as David sang when on 
the high places the glory and beauty of Israel had fallen, 
and rejected Saul, despite his murderous and unspeak- 
ably wretched heart, was remembered only as the father 
of Jonathan the beauty of whose character irradiated for 
the time even the character of Saul. It is such a revela- 
tion at once of God and man, of God as He is in His 
immutable perfections and of man as God helps him to 
his feet and makes him a helper to his kind that authen- 
ticates the inspired Book. 

III. Hope is the reward of a thoroughly-grounded and 
well-tested faith in the God revealed in the inspired 
Scriptures. A. defective conception of God's moral attri- 
butes accounts for doubts about His communicating with 
man. What communication has mere Power to make, 
or self-satisfied Wisdom, which cause the Bedouin to 
cry thrice each day in the desert, "Allah-ill-Allah!" 
"God is God"? This simply means man is nothing 
since God does not need him. If God is lacking in sym- 
pathy, in mercy and in love is He really a Person? If He 
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is not a Person what communication has He to make 
and how can it be made? No wonder that the Unknown 
and Unknowable of the Agnostic chills men into despair. 
Agnosticism which rejects the revelation of God rejects 
God himself as capable of a revelation. Agnosticism is 
the confession of failure, the religion of despair, and is 
barren. Only a religion of patience and of comfort is a 
religion of hope and of fruit. Search all the literature of 
unbelief for such a message as Paul sends to the Thes- 
salonians in the first epistle which he ever wrote: "We 
give thanks to God always for you all, making mention 
of you in our prayers : remembering without ceasing 
your work of faith and labour of love and patience of 
hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, before our God and 
Father." Paul's faith is so well grounded that he not 
only rejoices in hope of the glory of God, which he con- 
fidently expects to see and to share, but he becomes very 
daring, and says, "and not only so but let us rejoice in 
our tribulations : knowing that tribulation worketh pa- 
tience; and patience experience; and experience hope; 
and hope maketh not ashamed because the love of God 
has been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy 
Ghost that has been given unto us." No wonder as he 
defies all earth and hell with his challenge, "who then 
can separate us from the love of God that is in Christ 
Jesus?" he needed to coin a word to express the com- 
pleteness of the triumph of the believer as he says we 
are "more than conquerors." His jubilant words re- 
mind one of Peter's "abundant entrance," a veritable 
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"choral dance." No gates are large enough for such re- 
turning victors ; the very walls must be breached to let 
the triumphant sons of God come home. We are saved 
by hope which hope we have as an anchor to the soul, 
sure and steadfast reaching to that within the veil. Only 
the God of hope can cause us to abound in hope by fill- 
ing us with all joy and peace in believing. 

Both the Old and New Testament were experience 
before they became Scripture. They are deeper than 
any questions of mere dates or authorship. Prof. Rob- 
ertson Smith whose advanced views have now been 
overtaken in Scotland knew the hope that was born of 
experience as he declared : "Of this I am sure, that the 
Bible does speak to the heart of man in words that come 
only from God — that no historical research can deprive 
me of this conviction, or make less precious the Divine 
utterances that speak to the heart. For the language 
of these words is so clear that no readjustment of their 
historical setting can conceivably change the substance 
of them. Historical study may throw a new light on the 
circumstances in which they were first heard or written. 
In that there can be only gain. But the plain, central, 
heart-felt truths, that speak for themselves, and rest on 
their own indefeasible worth, will assuredly remain with 
us." The Scriptures mean nothing if they do not mean 
this, that God has been in the history of mankind from 
the beginning. In the steadfast purpose to keep this 
before men the Scriptures can afford to be silent about 
vast empires and great dynasties while they trace the 
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growing light that ultimately shines in the star of Beth- 
lehem. Growing revelation cannot stop until it becomes 
a Person, the Son whom the Father hath sent into the 
world, the desire of all nations, and their Hope. Men 
who have gotten this vision of God in Christ can never 
be led to abandon permanently the place of the heavenly 
vision. Memory keeps this lamp burning in the darkest 
night of uncertainty and doubt. 

It was this experience and comfort of the Scriptures in 
which he once found the light of the knowledge and 
glory of God shining in the face of Jesus Christ that led 
Romanes (the foremost disciple of Darwin) back to the 
faith, after twenty-five years of interrupted intercourse 
with God. Hear him describe the aching void which 
nothing but God could fill : "I am not ashamed to con- 
fess that with this virtual negation of God the universe 
to me has lost its soul of loveliness. When at 

times I think, as think I must, of the appalling contrast 
between the hallowed glory of that creed which was once 
mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as I now find 
it, — at such time I shall ever feel the sharpest pang of 
which my nature is susceptible." He had abandoned the 
religion of Hope for the religion of Despair. But, thank 
God, he found the way out of Doubting Castle and 
reached in safety the Delectable Mountains. The lost 
roll was found by the help of memory affrighted at the 
abyss of impenetrable gloom. 

There is given by this experience and comfort of the 
Scriptures not only a personal hope in God but hope for 
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the race. This is because of the testimony which God 
has given concerning His Son who ''shall not fail or be 
discouraged until he shall have set up judgment in the 
earth and the isles shall wait for his law." The prevail- 
ing note of Agnosticism is despair. Men have marked the 
universal note of pessimism in all modern godless science 
and the literature to which it has given birth wherever 
like La Place it too has no need of the hypothesis of a 
God. It is as if the race were being doomed to breathe 
in a vacuum. The world without God is ever a world 
without hope. If there is no God over man what hope 
is there for man who is not under God? What inspira- 
tion can quicken him, what laws can bind him, what love 
can comfort him? Only a revealed God can turn the 
hearts of the parents to the children and of the children 
to the parents and save a drifted and hopeless race. It 
is only man's word because so suited to man's deepest 
need that men experience it as God's Word. Then the 
Lord's day becomes man's day and the Lord's house be- 
comes man's house and the Lord's table becomes man's 
table. The true" City of God" must come whence John 
saw it come, "out of Heaven." 

This is why that only those who work with God have 
any real hope of assuaging the world's sorrows and 
healing the world's plague. It is not strange then that 
we find in Mr. Gladstone's diary an entry like this : "1 
spoke today, not without divine help." This is the Chris- 
tian statesman who turns aside from the cares of state 
(the greatest empire the world has ever seen) to meditate 
upon the truth given us by Moses and the prophets as 
they too prayed, "If Thy presence go not with us carry 
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us not up hence" He who wrote upon "The Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture" knew the patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures and had hope. Behold, there 
is life whithersoever the river cometh that flows from 
that Rock. Nations governed by such devout minds 
know the tree of life. "The leaves of the tree are for the 
healing of the nations" and of all nations. 
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Sins of Omission* 



Text : "Therefore to him that knoweth to do good and 
4oeth it. not, to him it is sin." — James 4-17. "The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that for- 
get God."—Ps. 9-17. 



Tfc« squL through sin, has a twofold hazard— posi- 
tive and negative. The latter is the greater. Sins of 
omission destroy more than sins of commission. Wretch- 
edness jiere and hereafter is not so much from what 
men 4o as from what they fail to do. 

We deal now with this more fatal and less noticed 
$j4e of sin — the omission side. Let us remember that 
we are as really responsible for much that we fail to do 
as for that which we actually do. 

One of the "wiles of the devil" (and he is a tactician) 
is to make a sort of decoy of the common vices and ac- 
tual sins, and send them out to engage attention and 
draw the pulpit fire. And while the pulpit is thunder- 
ing its ^roadsides against them, the main army is around 
on the rear — on the omission side — destroying its mil- 
lions "without lej or hindrance." 

The naan without actual sin (could such an one be 
found) has peed of pardon. His sins of omission would 
sink him to destruction. Should the whole troop of 
vices, intemperance, falsehood, gluttony, covetousness, 
and all the rest, testify to his innocence, it would be 
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small compliment. A poor eulogy would it be to have 
all the cut-throats and jail-birds swear in my favor. 

Moreover, the natural state must be changed. Ill 
growth results from foul conditions. It is the marsh 
and its impurities that produces fungi and "things which 
are vile." "For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies." The word of God, the Holy Spirit, and 
the inner consciousness all bear witness that "ye must 
be born again." 

We should reckon our sins not alone by what we 
have done, but also by what we have omitted. Count 
them as they will be counted when the "books are 
opened" in the final reckoning. Every day of life per- 
haps, has added to the sins of omission. They have in- 
creased with the passing years until they are without 
number. They lurk in the shadows of the past await- 
ing the final judgment. Could they materialize and 
take form they would stand an appalling host. Who 
can look over his sins of omission without alarm? 

Sins of Omission Are Most Subtle. Actual sins have 
in them an element of alarm. The sinner becomes 
affrighted at his own deed. The murderer hastens from 
the sight of his victim. The libertine flees from the 
scene of his debauch. Actual, outbreaking sins are a 
clumsy pack, and can not break in without giving alarm. 
The crimes of youth are not committed with composure. 
The first false step is taken with fear and a flutter of 
heart ; and is as a boulder of hell's fire cast into the 
consciousness. It is only in the advanced stages that 
actual sin loses its alarm. It is when the moral nature 
has mortified and the soul is "past feeling." 
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But sins of omission carry no alarm. They produce 
no fear. They are as thieves with velvet footfall, and 
do their deadly work as noiselessly as the passing of a 
spirit. So silent are they that we forget their presence. 

Nature has a certain chivalry, and sounds an alarm 
before it destroys. The volcanic rumble before the erup- 
tion;, the ominous stillness before the storm; the sin- 
gular roaring before the cyclone; the singing of the 
rattles before the serpent's deadly stroke, these are 
nature's alarms. But sins of omission destroy without 
warning. There is no ominous roar, nor warning stillness, 
nor serpent-like singing to notify of danger. Vampire-like 
they lull and soothe the soul, they suck the life-blood 
from the immortal nature. 

They Are Prolific Sins. Sin in all forms has wonder- 
ful reproductive power. The cockle-burr, briar, and thorn 
—vegetable sons of sin — come of their own accord. It 
requires constant care and conflict to prevent their com- 
ing. Thus is it with sin. And no form of sin is more 
prolific than sins of omission. 

It was the sin of omission that doomed Dives, and 
the five "foolish virgins," and most of the wrecks re- 
corded in the Book of God. We may forget duty and 
continue it until we forget that we are forgetting. But 
the products of such neglect are increasing every hour. 

A little child was with an elder brother who was 
planting apple seeds. With his tiny hand he dropped 
some seeds into the ground. Years passed; the child 
grew to manhood ; became a minister, and returning to 
his childhood home, found the seeds he had planted 
when almost an infant had grown into fruit trees. This 
is life. We stand in life's evening time under the shadow 
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of what life has produced, and will gather its fruit in 
eternity. 

Neglect devotion and duty in youth and gather hard- 
ness and hopelessness in old age. Fail to correct or 
eradicate the perversity in the nature of your child ; 
and that perversity will grow with his growth ; paralyze 
his better nature and wreck his life. In manhood he 
will be a disgrace to you and despised of others. Your 
early neglect will fling its shadow over you in life's 
autumn-time, and you will sit with gray hairs 'neath the 
tree of your own planting. 

Sins of Omission Characterize the Spirit of the World. 
The Apostle exhorts that we "be not conformed to this 
world." What is meant by " this world," is hard to 
define. It is not a thing of geography or commerce. 
It is not a something to see, or hear, or handle. It is a 
a spirit that is averse to God, and its "chief sin is 
omission. " 

It is not so positively bad. It is not high handed and 
defiant of law. It is not that which sheds blood and 
wallows in shameless crime and pollution. Among the 
arch-enemies of God are three chiefs. "The world, the 
flesh and the devil." Observe the "world" is the first 
mentioned. 

The "flesh" and the "devil" instigate and perpetuate 
the actual sins and positive crimes. Actual transgres- 
sion of God's laws originates largely with them. But 
the "world" is the negative and genteel devil, the well- 
dressed and well-mannered devil ; the aesthetic and 
much admired member of the trio. 

This spirit is not coarse or fiendish or repulsive. "It 
is simply negative toward God. It ignores him. It 
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gives him the go-by. God is to it as though he were 
not." Its besetting sin is omission. It takes up the 
whole life and leaves no place for God. 

How many homes of refinement and culture are 
there in which God is not recognized? He is not insult- 
ed by that which is blasphemous or protane. He 
is simply forgotten. He has no altars in those homes 
of elegance, nor so much as a place in the thought or 
affection of those who occupy them. His honor is un- 
thought of, His service is omitted, He is wholly ignored. 
The awful utterance of divine truth is likewise for- 
gotten. "The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all 
the nations that forget God." The nations that forget 
God! The families that forget God! The parents and 
the children who forget God ! Oh ! the thousands who 
are forgetting God! Going steadily, silently, but cer- 
tainly to destruction by simply forgetting God. 

The Spirit of the "World" Has a Distaste for the 
Things of God. Nothing is more out of taste in a 
worldly circle than to introduce the subject of our re- 
sponsibility to God. Indeed it is now regarded as in 
bad taste for a preacher to introduce some gospel themes 
into his pulpit. 

What right has one to bring the matter of our rela- 
tion or duty to God into the mind of a cultured company 
when literature, or aesthetics, or the Japan-Russian war, 
is under consideration? What right has a preacher in 
this age of advanced thought and higher criticism, to 
stand in his pulpit and, like a blatant ignoramus, talk 
of a hell and a personal devil and an endless future ret- 
ribution, and all that style of stuff, simply to frighten 
the people? 
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True enough the Master taught and warned of a hell, 
a devil, and a future punishment; but He did not have 
the wise and the learned of this age for his auditors. 
He preached to the "common people," the sea-side 
crowds and mountain multitudes who were not (in 
modern parlance), "up-to-date." The "doxies," the 
"isms," and the "ologies," were not then developed. 
They knew nothing of hypnotism, Christian science, 
theosophy, telepathy and the occult in general. 

Even the disciples were crude and simple enough to 
believe that there was such a thing as the "sea of Gali- 
lee" with real fish in it. Peter likewise believed that he 
had a home and a wife, and a mother-in-law- They had 
not found out that all this was a mere fancy and a de- 
lusion ; that the sea, and the fish, and the wife and 
mother-in-law, were mere "forms of thought ;" and that 
there really was "no such thing as matter" in existence. 
Oh, the ignorance of that age! 

Some of us however will still "hug the delusion" and 
believe in real material men, and women, and houses, and 
lands. We will hold to the teaching of Him who walked 
the waves and calmed the winds. We will continue to 
preach what He preached and teach what He taught 
until He shall return and revise that teaching. Christ 
must change his own "everlasting gospel" before we are 
ready to accept the late and lofty non-hell and no-devil 
doctrine which is pleasing and "very full of comfort" 
to many of the present day. 

Sins of Omission Are the Most Hopeless. Sins like 
diseases, are divided into two classes : Curable and in- 
curable. This may seem to smack of heresy, but it is 
truth. There are incurable sins— sins which are un- 
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pardonable — and they all lie on the omission side. They 
are of the silent, subtle, negative and unnoticed kind. 

For every actual sin there is a possible pardon. 
"Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool." 

"While the lamp holds out to burn 

The vilest sinner may return." 

But the sins of omission, like the fatal miasma, do 
their deadly work while we sleep. They seldom come 
into our thought. A man may be free from actual sins 
and even possess many virtues ; and yet omitting duty 
and failing to honor God, he may go to eternal destruc- 
tion. These omissions will damn him, "and that with- 
out remedy." God himself cannot save the man who 
neglects his own soul, who fails to repent and pray 
and exercise faith in Christ. Oh, the hazard of the soul 
while in the stupor of neglect! 

Two soldiers had taken morphine through mistake, 
and had lain down to their last sleep. I saw their com- 
rades as they used severe means to arouse them from 
the stupor of death. They were forced to keep in 
motion; beaten in the palms and on the footsoles; 
chafed and whipped ; cold water was dashed upon them ; 
and by this cruel kindness they were kept alive. 

How many thousands, in the Church and out of it, 
have need to be aroused. How many in the fatal stupor 
of neglect. Is the genteel orthodox neglectful sleep a 
safe sleep? Are there not omission sin-shadows follow- 
ing to overwhelm in the final hour? 

Sampson thought to rise up from his sleep and shake 
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himself and command his strength. But alas ! his locks 
had fallen while he slept and his marvelous strength 
was gone. 

Their Relation to a Coming Judgment. "Some men's 
sins are open beforehand, going before to judgment; 
and some men they follow after." While this passage 
refers to the arraignment of evil-doers before the tribu- 
nal of the Church, is it not likewise true as touching the 
final judgment? 

The murderer's sins, the liber ine's sins, and the tyrant's 
sins precede them to Judgement and await their coming, 
but with most men their sins "follow after." 

Many have been graciously kept from the outright 
crimes and have no fear of the judgment on that point; 
but are these also ready to meet the omissions and the 
neglects of life? 

Days, weeks, years — a life-time perchance there may 
be of omitted duties and neglect; evils known but never 
corrected; in myself, in my children, in those for whom I 
was responsible; duties due my neighbor, my communi- 
ty, my commonwealth, all omitted; failure to lift my 
voice, my prayers, my influence and my vote, against 
wickedness and wrongdoing; declining to take ground 
lest I should lose favor and provoke criticism. 

We may go to the final judgment without thought of 
what shall follow. But every sin in the awful list of 
omissions will produce its "thirty, sixty or an hundred 
fold ;" and will follow on to confront us in the final hour. 

Herein is one need of a judgment day. You ask, what 
need of a day of judgment if men are sent to their doom 
at the time of their death? Here is one answer. "Men's 
works do follow them." The harvest that comes from 
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a life time of neglect is not ripe when the neglector 
dies. It grows and increases with time, and is not fully 
mature until the end comes. 

We may go to judgment under the delusion that we 
are safe inasmuch as there are no crimes on the registry 
against us. But "how shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation?" If we have put off and omitted to seek 
pardon, failed to take refuge under the blood of Christ, 
we may expect acquittal, but alas ! the witnesses have not 
arrived. Witnesses we did not expect and are unprepared 
to meet are present. Our sins of omission and neglect, 
which have grown and increased like deathless blood- 
hounds, are on our trail to the judgment. 

I behold in the distance what seems a gathering cloud. 
Ill-defined but ominous and advancing, it grows darker 
and more terrible as it approaches. Its fearful shadow 
falls over me and with hopeless horror I realize that it 
is the "cloud of witnesses." The multitude of my 
sins of omission with their fearful and stupendous 
results, come to confront and confound me in the 
judgment hour! The mountain of my own making is to 
sink me helpless and hopeless forever! "Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap." Sow neglect and 
omission of duty and reap eternal undoing! No wonder 
a dying Archbishop prayed, "Lord forgive my sins; 
specially my sins of omission !" 

One Great Need of the Times is Conviction for Sins 
of Omission. The Church needs this. We preach 
against the follies and worldly practices which paralyze 
the spiritual energies of our Zion. We fire gospel 
grape into the ball-room, the theater and the euchre 
club. This is but clipping the branches, while leaving 
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the taproot. There is something back of all this— 
something from which this all proceeds. 

There is a prayerless home back of it — a home in 
which God has no altar — a home where God is neg- 
lected, if not ignored. Go to those places of pleasure 
and revelry and take a census of their votaries ; then 
tell us how many of them came from godly homes. 
How many of them left the home altar, after the even- 
ing prayer, to attend those places? 

Of the eleven hundred who perished in the recent 
holocaust in the Chicago theater, how many went from 
home-altars to that awful death? I dare assert, not 
one in one hundred. 

People who pray regularly do not hunger for those 
places and pleasures. They "have meat to eat the 
world knows not of." 

Then let us have a revolution on this matter. Let 
parents awake to a sense of their fatal neglect. Let 
the Bible be read daily and prayer made in every home. 
Let the childhood now coming to manhood and wo- 
manhood be reared under this influence, and we will 
have a radical and blessed change in the matter of 
worldliness and worldly amusements in the Church. 

The Neglect and Abuse of the Sabbath. Its sacred- 
ness and sanctity have been ignored until, in many 
places, we have a Sabbath only in name. The multi- 
tudes make it a gala day. Church people use it largely 
for their own pleasure. Between the time spent with 
the Sunday morning paper (a paper three times the 
usual size) and the pleasure drive in the afternoon, 
there is little of the Sabbath left for sacred reading, medi- 
tation and prayer. 
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Railroads offer special inducements to all who are 
willing to desecrate the Sabbath on the half-rate Sun- 
day excursion. 

With neglected home altars and a desecrated Sab- 
bath, together with an abandon to pleasure and a greed 
of gain never before known, our country — the home of 
religion and civil liberty — is in danger of drifting to 
where divine forbearance may cease, and to where the 
empires and republics of history have gone down. 

The Church has the Power to Remedy this Condition. 
"Ye are the salt of the earth." Politics, society, com- 
merce and all else, need the saving salt. But this rem- 
edy must begin in the home. The home is first and 
basal. The state is out of the home. Society is out 
of the home. The Church is out of the home. Let the 
home be made ideal and all else becomes ideal. Let 
God be recognized and honored in the home. Let par- 
ents no longer forget and omii their duties and responsi- 
bilities in the home. Give us a generation from ideal 
and godly homes, and then will "righteousness exalt 
our people," and ours will become a "nation rndeed 
whose God is the Lord." 

But this cannot be done while we ignore conditions 
and do honor to those who are but making conditions 
worse; while illgotten millions can be sanctified by giv- 
ing a few thousands to educational or evangelistic pur- 
poses ; while merj can hold membership, and even office, 
in the Church, and at the same time, live morally in such 
manner as to cause the children of the world to blush; 
not while watchmen in Zion can see those under 
their care going to destruction and fail to warn and 
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seek to save them from the pit; even though it require 
discipline and tears to work their rescue. 

Never was there a time when conscientious and fear- 
less fidelity to duty was more needed by all in responsi- 
ble position than today- Consecrated moral spinality 
in the home, in the Church, in the State, is a crying 
need of the hour. It is no time for "giving place to 
the devil." It is a time for all in authority and all under 
authority to draw sword against those evils and enter 
the campaign under the motto, "No compromise." 

Let there be an awakening and a cry to God for 
pardon and power to prevail. Let altar fires be kin- 
dled in every home, and the heavens grow dark with 
the smoke of sin offerings. Let the cry of the Church 
go up to God in behalf of a desecrated Sabbath, and 
against the rum fiend as he wrecks his millions, 
against heartless monopolism and outrage of marriage 
vows. Let the warning be sounded out until Church, 
and State, and Republic, shall awake to their danger. 
Nineveh never had greater need of sack-cloth and ashes 
than has our fair land today. And her danger lies deep 
in the fact that she is asleep on moral issues. 
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Co-Operation of the Son and the Holy Ghost 



Text: "But when the kindness of God our Savior, 
and His love toward man, appeared, not by works done 
in righteousness, which we did ourselves, but according 
to His mercy He saved us, through the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He 
poured out upon us richly, through Jesus Christ our 
Savior, that being justified by His grace, we might be 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal life." 
Titus 3 : 4-8. 



One of the most successful and satisfactory ways of 
studying any subject taught in the Scriptures is to study 
it as a whole: let Scripture interpret Scripture wherever 
that can be done. "All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God." One Holy Spirit moved upon the hearts of 
holy men, and inspired them to write whatever was 
written. One great thought was in the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, viz. : the salvation of man by Jesus Christ. 
No matter when the time, or what the dispensation, 
or period, this was ever the thought, this was ever the 
purpose. 

The Holy Spirit may have accommodated himself to 
the time before and the time after the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ; but never changed His purpose or devi- 
ated from His plan. From the first great promise of 
God that the "seed of the woman should bruise the ser- 
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pent's head" to the grand consummation when that seed 
of the woman cried, "It is finished," the Holy Spirit stood 
by to show man how this work was to be accomplished, 
and how man was to receive the benefits of that work, 
and to assist in it. 

"God the Father so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." The Holy 
Spirit was commissioned to reveal this fact to man, 
show him how to believe, apply the merits of the Son's 
death to the heart by regenerating it, bearing witness 
to it of pardon, reconciliation and adoption — in a word, 
His office is to take the things of God and show them 
unto us. The Trinity is in perfect harmony in the work 
of man's redemption. All men are saved upon pre- 
cisely the same terms — saved by grace, through faith, 
and that not of themselves, it is the gift of God. 

Paul in his epistle to Titus sums it up in few words: 
''But after that the kindness and love of God, our Sav- 
ior toward man appeared, not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to His mercy 
He saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abun- 
dantly through Jesus Christ our Savior; that being jus- 
tified by His grace we should be made heirs according 
to the hope of eternal life." 

Christ was as much the Savior of man before as after 
His death on the cross. Nor was His blood one whit 
more efficacious after the scenes of Golgotha than before. 

With God, as well as with man, He is "the Lamb of 
God slain from the foundation of the world." It is 
said : "For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
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ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh; how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
Himself without spot to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God? And for 
this cause He is the mediator of the New Testament 
that by means of death, for the redemption of the trans- 
gressions that were under the first Testament they 
which are called might receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance." Christ's blood covers both the old and 
the new dispensation. Hence the redeemed of all ages 
in heaven sing "the song of Moses, the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb" — those saved under the 
Mosaic dispensation and those under the Christian have 
one song — redemption through Christ. There is no dif- 
ference. The same emblems of purification, or cleans- 
ing, are used under both dispensations. Christ with 
His blood, and the Holy Ghost with spirit, are the 
divine agencies employed for man's cleansing. 

The blood stands for Jesus Christ. His blood is 
called the blood of the everlasting covenant. "The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin." We are redeemed 
"with the precious blood of Christ as a Lamb without 
blemish, and without spot." 

The water stands for the Spirit. Ezekiel in speaking 
of what God shall do for the cleansing of Israel says : 
"T will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean, * * * I will put my spirit within you, and 
cause vou to walk in my statutes." The Spirit always 
aceomnanies Christ in His work of regeneration and 
cleansing. John in explaining the work of Christ as 
bringing about the new birth tells us: "This is He that 
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came by water and blood even Jesus Christ; not by 
water only, but by water and blood. And it is the 
Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth." 
The High Priest on the great day of atonement al- 
ways mingled water with the blood with which He was 
to sprinkle the mercy seat, and the people. This mix- 
ing the water with the blood was not merely to keep 
the blood from coagulating, but was a something that 
God had enjoined to show the united work of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. Christ offered Himself without spot 
to God "through the eternal Spirit." The Spirit was 
with Christ in His agony on the cross. And God ar- 
ranged a manifestation of this to the world in the blood 
and water that flowed from His side when pierced by 
the soldier's spear. And this is why John emphasized 
it. His record is : "But one of the soldiers with a spear 
pierced His side, and forthwith came there out blood 
and water. And he that saw it bare record, and his 
record is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye may believe." The manner in which John emphasizes 
this fact shows that it was an important factor in our 
salvation. "And he that saw it bare record, and his 
record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye may believe." Couple this with Christ's declaration 
to Nicodemus, "Except a man be born of the water and 
the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God," 
and we get the full meaning of His words. While in 
this connection He speaks time and again of the neces- 
sity of being born of the Spirit this is the only time 
that He couples water with the Spirit. And He did it 
here to lead the mind of Nicodemus to lay hold upon 
the necessity of the Spirit in man's salvation. He being 
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a Master in Israel knew that water was a symbol of 
the Spirit. And when Nicodemus, still in doubt as to 
Christ's meaning, said: "How can these things be?" 
Christ seemed surprised, and asked, "Art thou a Mas- 
ter in Israel and knowest not these things ?" 

Water was a well known symbol of the Spirit. And 
many times Jesus uses it as something familiar to the 
people. For instance, when talking with the woman 
of Samaria he told her "Whosoever drinketh of the 
•water that I shall give him shall 'never thirst, but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life." And again, 
"In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood 
and cried saying, if any man thirst let him come unto 
me and drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scrip- 
ture hath said out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water. But this spake he of the Spirit which they that 
believe on Him should receive. For the Holy Ghost 
was not yet given; because that Jesus was not yet glo- 
rified." If we read this in connection with what John 
says with reference to the water and the blood being 
written that they might believe it makes it perfectly 
plain. 

Getting this thought that water was the symbol of 
the Holy Spirit in both the old and the new dispensations 
we find that he has the power to cleanse and that the 
application of water for ceremonial cleansing was always 
by affusion or sprinkling. We can understand that 
expression in Hebrew when in speaking of the new cov- 
enant in which the Holy Ghost performs so active a 
part it is said: "Let us draw near with a true heart, 
in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
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from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water." 

But let us come to consider the final consummation 
of the plan of salvation through the blood of Jesus Christ. 
Under the Mosaic law the sprinkling of the mercy seat 
on the Ark of the Covenant with the blood and water 
atoned for the sins of all who accepted this provision 
of mercy; as shown by their coming forward and hav- 
ing some of the same blood and water sprinkled on 
them. See what is said in the Hebrews. "For when 
Moses had spoken every precept to all the people ac- 
cording to the law, he took the blood of calves, and 
of goats, with water, and scarlet wool and hyssop and 
sprinkled both the books" (the tables of the law, here 
called the books, were in the Ark of the Covenant, under 
the mercy seat) "and all the people." As He sprinkled 
the people He said : "This is the blood of the Testa- 
ment which God hath enjoined unto you." 

This all was a type of the entrance of Jesus in the 
presence of God the Father and sprinkling with His 
own blood the true mercy seat, and then coming out 
and sprinkling all who accepted His sacrifice and be- 
lieved in His atoning blood — the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant. Again we are told: "We are come- unto 
Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than 
the blood of Abel." And Peter savs : "Elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father, throueh sanc- 
tification of the Spirit and sprinkling of the blood of 
Testis Christ." 

See how the Spirit is associated with Christ in the 
work of redemption. The great atoning sacrifice hav- 
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ing been made, and accepted of the Father, Jesus and 
the Holy Spirit goes forth to all the world of mankind 
preaching peace and pardon and cleansing. It is said, 
"So shall He sprinkle many nations." And that Christ 
and the Holy Spirit are associated in this work we have 
but to refer to Christ's own words, when promising His 
disciple the Holy Ghost as a comforter, He said, "I will 
not leave you comfortless, I will come unto you." And 
again when He bade them go into all the world He said : 
"Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." And Paul tells us, "No man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost." The dis- 
ciples were to preach the gospel to every creature, bap- 
tizing him in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Christ had suffered death for the sins of the 
world, had gone up on high, and had sprinkled the 
mercy seat with His own blood, having "through the 
eternal Spirit offered Himself without spot to God." 
Now as the Great High Priest He comes forth with the 
blood of the everlasting covenant and offers to sprinkle 
the same precious blood upon all who will enter into 
covenant relations with Him. The sprinkling of the 
water of baptism is the act by which man accepts the 
blood of Jesus Christ for the "purging of his conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God." This act 
cuts him off from the world, and the flesh. He dies 
to the world, and is made alive unto God. As Paul ex- 
presses it, he is "buried by baptism into death." "Know 
ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into His death." 
They that are in the flesh cannot please God. "But 

n 
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ye are no more in the .flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in you." 

Before receiving baptism we have first to renounce 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; and then we take a 
vow to follow all the commands of God, at the same 
time announcing our belief in God the Father, in Jesus 
Christ, in the Holy Ghost and in the Church of God. 
The old man is crucified, and the new man is raised 
up in us. We become new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
"There is therefore no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after 
the Spirit." 

Jesus said unto His disciples, "If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow me." So we see that to walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit, and to deny ourself, and to 
take up the cross and follow Christ, is equivalent to 
the same thing. 

Christ and the Holy Spirit work as a unit. Never 
one without the other. When John came baptizing 
with water he said that Christ would baptize with the 
Holy Ghost. While upon the other hand it is the Holy 
Ghost that applies the blood of Jesus Christ to the hu- 
man heart. 

When Christ was baptized the Holy Ghost descended 
upon Him, and there came a voice from heaven saying, 
"Thou art my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased." 

John tells us that he "saw the Spirit descend from 
heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. And I knew 
Him not; but He that sent me to baptize with water, 
the same said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the 
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Spirit descending, and remaining on Him, the same is 
He which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost." 

Immediately after Jesus was baptized He was "led 
up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of 
the devil." Among the earliest teachings of Christ was 
the absolute necessity of the new birth — the birth of the 
Spirit. And when Nicodemus failed to understand Him 
He asked the question: "Art thou a Master in Israel 
and knowest not these things." The operation and effi- 
cacy of the Spirit were ever recognized, and taught 
among the people of God; and as Nicodemus was a 
teacher in Israel Jesus felt that he ought to have known 
it, and not to have shown surprise at His plain an- 
nouncement of the fact. Every ceremonial baptism with 
water was a type and sign of the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, and Jesus declared, "Except a man be born of 
the Spirit he cannot see the kingdom of God." 

And now in the beginning of His ministry He shows 
the co-operation of the Spirit in man's redemption. 
The miracles wrought by Christ were wrought through 
the agency of the Spirit. When accused of casting 
out devils by Beelzebub, in reply, He said: "But if I 
cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto you." 

And so all through the ministry of Christ the Spirit 
was a co-worker with Him. And when the final act of 
redemption was consummated, and He offered Himself 
as a sacrifice for the sins of the world, this offering was 
made through the agency of the Spirit. For it is said, 
"If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer sprinkling the unclean sanctifieth to the purify- 
ing of the flesh; how much more shall the blood of 
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Christ who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead 
works, to serve the living God." 

Just before H'is death Jesus told His disciples of the 
important part the Spirit was to take in the future work 
of the Church. He was to bring to their remembrance 
all things that He had told them. He was to reprove 
the world of sin, of righteousness and of judgment. He 
was to act the part of a comforter, and to abide with the 
Church forever. When the body of Christ was laid in 
the grave it was the Holy Spirit that was commissioned 
to raise Him up again. 

Thus we see that during the whole mission of Christ 
the Spirit co-operated with Him in it all. Therefore, 
let us never divorce them, but honor the Spirit as we 
honor the Son. 



The Ministry of Reconciliation 



OR 



Missions in China. 




REV. YOUNG J. ALLEN, D.D., LL.D. 



The Ministry of Reconciliation; 



-OR- 



Missions in China. 



Text: "And hath given to us the Ministry of Recon- 
ciliation, etc." II Cor., v. 18 et seq. 



God in Christ Jesus reconciling the world unto him- 
self is the idea of all the ages, the purpose of God un- 
folding in human history. 

It is the idea of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, 
and all its books and themes are but parts or chapters 
in this stupendous purpose of God, which began with 
''the lamb slain from the foundation of the world," cul- 
minated in the uplifting of the Son of Man, and now 
awaits its final issue in the consummation of all things. 

This idea, this purpose, has for its "motif" the recon- 
ciliation of man to God, and for effect the readjustment 
of his relations — to God, to man and to nature, and his 
restoration to the status and prerogatives of sonship, 
brotherhood and dominion, in this world, and his eternal 
glory in the world to come. 

Hence the Gospel Dispensation, the organization of 
the Church, and the world-wide enterprise of Foreign 
Missions, etc., in which we are, all and severally, called 
to take a part. 

Herein then is our high calling of God in Christ Jesus, 
that we are made to be, in the language of Paul, co- 
workers together with Him (Christ) in this ministry of 
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reconciliation, ambassadors for Christ, commissioners of 
the Gospel of Salvation, charged with a message to all 
nations, to every creature, whom we are to beseech, as 
though it were God Himself speaking through us, in- 
viting them to be reconciled. 

The first great feature of this ministry that arrests 
our attention is its unity and persistence or perpetuity. 
It is the one supreme idea of the Divine Revelation and 
purpose, the central idea of the Kingdom of God among 
men, and all the institutions of the Church are supposed 
to be adjuncts to this ministry, and justify their exist- 
ence only so far as they contribute to the realization 
of its ultimate purpose. 

The second feature is that of unity and universality 
combined, (i) We have God in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself. God so loved the world, etc., 
terms expressive of geographical unity, entireness, the 
world as a unit, to which Christ came as the Son of 
God, a mediator and a Saviour. (2) We have the Great 
Commission, or Christ's charge, to His disciples to go 
teach all nations. Here we have the world in its polit- 
ical or national divisions, represented in terms of a com- 
prehensive unity in universality, or universality of parts 
centered in one great physical unity comprising all na- 
tions. 

But that is not all. This unity and universality still 
persist, and we have the idea of completeness, entireness, 
allness, expressed in terms of the units themselves, the 
simple original elements of the round whole, to-wit : every 
creature, that is, every man or member of the human 
family; while the range of universality comprises not 
only the units of the human family but every possible 
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relation of which they are capable. Whether spiritual, 
expressed in terms of religion, or human, expressed in 
terms of morality, or natural, expressed in terms of do- 
minion. 

Unity, universality, persistence or perpetuity — these 
features or attributes are, strictly speaking, the unique 
characteristics of the Gospel in its antecedents and its 
ministry of reconciliation, and inhere not in any human 
system or cult. Into all the so-called religions or phil- 
osophies of the great and populous pagan East, we look 
in vain for such testimonials. Shintoism, the cult of 
Japan, Confucianism, the national system of China, to- 
gether with their ancient peers and congeners, Taoism 
and Brahmanism, are alike limited by their very consti- 
tutions, and make no pretensions to cosmic unity or 
geographical universality of purpose; and much less 
have they essayed to know or compass man and his re- 
lationships. Persistence in a sense they have, but it 
consists in existence simply, and exhibits no life, no 
progress, nor even sympathy with modern thought and 
the onward march of civilization. 

And the same may be said also of Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism, for although they have achieved a 
somewhat wider range and made some pretense at mis- 
sionary propagation of their respective systems, and 
claim adherents in many countries, they are equally 
wanting in the elements of universality, perpetuity, mo- 
rality and sympathy with progress. Hence in all the 
East we have as the fruitage and reward of ages and 
milleniums of such religion and philosophy, the phe- 
nomena of many peoples congealed, as it were, in an 
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arrested civilization, and paralyzed and helpless as 
China is today. 

I repeat it, therefore, these great and distinguishing 
characteristics, to-wit: unity, universality, persistence 
or perpetuity, comprehending all time and place in their 
relation to man, and man in his relation to all else, are 
attributes peculiar to the Gospel and mark its dispen- 
sation as the one divinely ordained ministry whereby 
the world is to be reconciled to God. 

The next feature that commands our attention is the 
attitude of this ministry toward man himself. And here 
we find a characteristic that is still more striking and 
significant of the Gospel. God is no respecter of per- 
sons, and in this dispensation He has made provision 
for all, even the poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them, which is a specimen and proof of the universality 
of which we have already spoken. But that is not all, 
nor what is here referred to, however important and sat- 
isfactory as a fact. There is something deeper, more 
astonishing and world-concerning, which underlies that 
and constitutes the why or philosophy of that unique 
fact, and that is the revelation therein made of the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual man. 

In the sight of Heaven man is a child of God. It is 
true he has forfeited his birthright and his status and 
fallen very low in the scale of being. His relations are 
all broken up, for having sinned against God, he has 
no religion, brotherhood is impossible, and nature with 
all its amplitude of resources originally designed to sup- 
ply his needs and over which it was intended he should 
have dominion, has, paradoxical as it may seem, usurped 
dominion over him. Hence everywhere, as in this hoary 
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East, man is exhibited in the plight of a sinner, miser- 
able and poor and helpless — a ruined son of God. But 
the Father looks clean through the ruin, and sees at 
bottom of it all, His own image, more truly and surely 
than Michael Angelo saw the angel in the fragment of 
marble. 

This is another characteristic peculiar to the Gospel. 
You may search the history, philosophy and religions 
systems of the world, ancient and modern, and nowhere 
will be found such an insight and perception of the na- 
ture and potentialities of man, nor sympathy for the un- 
fortunate and deserving, even half way approximating 
the charity and help extended by this ministry even to 
the degraded and undeserving. 

And so this ministry is sent forth to proclaim not only 
a message of reconciliation, but along with it all that 
such a message can signify of restoration of lost status 
and prerogatives to a redeemed son of God. 

Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, whom He hath reconciled to Himself by Jesus 
Christ, that we should be called the Sons of God! And 
let us consider again the character of our high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. That unto us, as unto Paul, 
who in terms of sublime self-abnegation, characterized 
himself as less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that we should preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. 

We serve God. From the court of the Almighty we 
received our commission. It was delivered at the hands 
of one, who, looking up, said, All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth, go ye therefore and teach 
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or disciple all nations, and lo ! I am with you alway, evert 
unto the end of the world. 

Now then, we are ambassadors for Christ — and upon 
this embassy, its success or its failure, hangs the fate, 
for weal or woe of all men to whom our message shall 
come ! 

One could hardly conceive it possible, and yet we are 
assured that in the Churches there are thousands of 
members and not a few of their responsible leaders, who 
while they accept the Gospel for themselves, neither 
recognize nor accept the obligations of redeeming grace, 
or of membership in the household of God, the Church. 

Not only so, but we even hear of Churches who so 
misunderstand, or are so ignorant of the import of Rev- 
elation, of the Gospel dispensation, and the original pur- 
pose of the Church as a divine institution, and particu- 
larly are so wanting in knowledge of the great unevan- 
gelized world of heathenism, or so indifferent, as to re- 
pudiate any obligations beyond themselves and refuse to 
contribute to the support of Missions in foreign lands. 
The excuse they are said to offer in justification of con- 
duct so cold and anomalous is that the heathen are sup- 
posed to have a religion, or cult, or philosophy of their 
own, in which they live and are fully content, and there- 
fore they should not be disturbed, etc. But surely in the 
light of this twentieth century, with floods of knowledge 
pouring into Christendom from the remotest ends and 
darkest corners of the world, there can be but few who 
will avow, or attempt to extenuate their indifference by 
an excuse so untrue to facts and so unworthy a disciple 
of the Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. 

One has but to contrast the present history and condi- 
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tion of countries in the East and West, in Pagan and 
Christian lands, to be convinced that it is true not of the 
individual only, but likewise of the nation, to-wit: that 
without me (Christ) ye can do nothing; while as Paul 
says : I can do all things through Christ who strength- 
ened me. So true it is, the presence or absence of Christ 
makes all the difference, whether in the individual or 
the nation. 

The hope of the world then is in the increasingly large 
class of men and women who not only accept Christ 
as their personal Saviour, but recognize their obligations 
to this Ministry of Reconciliation, to which they them- 
selves are consciously indebted for all of life that is worth 
living, and for the ultimate hope of heaven. 

These are the elect of God, and constitute a cloud of 
witnesses hovering with benedictions and blessings over 
every land; thus fitly fulfilling or realizing the Mission 
of the Angel whom John saw fly in the midst of Heaven^ 
having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people. 

Referring now more definitely to the subject of Mis- 
sions, which I conceive to be the central idea and purpose 
of this delegated or ambassadorial Ministry of reconcili- 
ation, and with special reference to China and other civ- 
ilized pagan or non-Christian countries of the East, it 
might be well to note what has seemed for years to 
indicate some confusion of ideas or perhaps some mis- 
conception of the subject, and thus help to account for 
what cannot but be patent to everyone, who has laid the 
matter to heart, to-wit : the meagre and inadequate pro- 
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vision of men, means and measures supplied for the work 
in the field of Foreign Missions. 

This misconception is an egregious one and would 
seem to originate from confounding two very dissimilar 
things or enterprises, as Church Extension proper, but 
commonly designated as Domestic or Home Missions, 
with the idea and work of Foreign Missions. Home 
Missions, or Missions in lands where the Church is al- 
ready established are of the nature of Church extension 
among ones own people, and are based largely on their 
destitution or inability in a personal or social way to 
provide themselves with the blessings and privileges of 
the Gospel ministry. This function is thus supplied to 
them in terms of the injunction "Preach the Gospel to 
every Creature," thus fulfilling to the utmost, by means 
of the Church already established in such lands, the ul- 
timate purpose of the Ministry of reconciliation. 

Foreign Missions, on the other hand, contemplate the 
establishment of the Church and its functions among 
tribes and peoples and nations whose destitution and 
need appeal to us not in signs of poverty or material as- 
pects of want, for the element of charity in its eleemosy- 
nary signification, hardly enters into it, but in terms far 
more pathetic, urgent and moving, when rightly ap- 
preciated, to-wit: as having no hope and without God in 
the world. Theirs is a moral and not necessarily even 
associated with a material destitution, and hence the 
great saving enterprise of Foreign Missions is addressed 
to the nations, all nations in terms of the Great Commis- 
sion. Christ's advent pertained to the world as a round 
whole, a complete unity. He commissioned His disci-pies, 
the Apostles, to all nations, and thus inaugurated the 
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idea and work of Foreign Missions. And when in these 
several and respective nations the Gospel has taken 
effect, the Churches, known as native Churches or organ- 
izations, will inaugurate the idea of domestic missions, 
or Church extension, within their respective limits, and 
then, and not till then, will be fulfilled the time when the 
Gospel shall be preached to every creature. This latter 
function belongs to the native Church in whatever land, 
and therefore, in so far as the field and functions differ, 
there must be confusion in regarding and treating these 
two great enterprises, Domestic and Foreign Missions, 
as if they were one and the same. 

"The Mission of the Church is not fulfilled when it 
gives the Gospel to the poor and feeds the hungry with 
the bread of Life." If that be true of the situation in 
America and the West how much more forcibly true of 
the situation in China and the East? And yet it has 
taken nearly a half century of missions on that limited 
basis with results equally limited following, to convince 
the Churches and Missionary Boards of Christendom 
that China is not a nation of illiterate coolies and pau- 
pers. The Ministry was ordained to leadership, and sent 
forth as a teacher of all nations, and here in China what 
our cause needs most is the culture and aspirations (not 
ambition) of leadership. The favorite advice of the late 
Bishop Simpson to young men was "Study leadership, 
and capture it for Christ. Secure the leaders and you 
gain the followers !" 

Just here, but for the space-limit set to this discourse, 
some illustrative details of the conduct and history of 
Missions might be introduced, as a revelation drawn 
from my own experience of nearly half a century of pio- 
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neer work as a "path finder" in the Foreign Mission 
field, and showing how at last the idea and methods of 
Foreign Missions are beginning to evolve and bear large 
fruit, while the native Church is also beginning to recog- 
nize its relation to the cause, and is planning not only for 
self-support and self-government, but also for self-propa- 
gation. Thus exhibiting the encouraging assurance that 
the message which Foreign Missions have lodged with 
the nation, in its language, in its literature, in its school 
and in its Church, etc., shall be passed on and interpreted 
to the individuals of which the nation is composed — the 
"every creature" of the divine command. 

That the Gospel is the supreme need of China, that 
only the Gospel can regenerate its people and save them, 
are questions hardly open to doubt. Yet how many in 
Christian lands really understand the situation? Is it 
not a common mistake even now to imagine that all 
that is necessary among a heathen people is simply to 
announce the Saviour, and narrate the story of His won- 
derful life, death, resurrection and ascension, and offer 
to them the gift of Salvation which is proclaimed in the 
Gospel, or glad tidings, and is for them and for all people, 
whosoever will accept it? Not unto one in ten thousand 
is such a message intelligible, nor by one in ten times 
that many is the message accepted or acceptable on the 
mere hearing of the ear. 

It must be interpreted in terms of a "conscious need." 
And this is true not in one class only, as of the poor 
whose poverty and "bitterness" of misery drive them to 
accept an alms even of a Foreigner and Stranger, or a 
treatment at a Mission hospital, but it is true universal- 
ly, from the Emperor on his throrte to the poorest coolie 
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in his hovel — true everywhere, and not only in matters 
ofreligion, but equally so in matters of trade and com- 
merce. 

In nature all progress, as of growth and motion, is 
along lines of least resistance, and hence the crooked 
stream, the leaning tree, and the zigzag lightning; in 
business, trade is regulated by commercial wants, or 
demand and supply, while in matters personal and relig- 
ious the term "conscious need" would seem to best ex- 
press the wants of the human spirit. The same thing is 
recognized in diplomacy and politics, and hence, the in- 
comparable science of compromise. From these facts 
come the very natural deduction that the real principle, 
or law governing the presentation of the Gospel and the 
progress of Missions is simply that of conscious need, 
which in terms of nature's law is manifestly only another 
expression for "the line of least resistance." 

There is therefore a science of Missions, and were it 
studied with half the diligence and intelligence which 
characterize the student of Commerce, we might long 
since have removed from us the reproach that the child- 
ren of this world are wiser in their generation than thr 
children of light. 

The foreign merchant and the missionary are practi- 
cally in the same boat, in pagan lands. The merchant 
is seeking for treasure, the missionary is a fisher of 
men. The one studies the science of Commerce for a 
knowledge of the common wants of man and how to 
supply them ; the other studies Halieutics or the science 
of (Gospel) fishing, i. e. Missions, and looks to "con- 
scious need" to direct his piscatorial wisdom and skill. 

Where the merchant finds existing wants he supplies 

I 
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them and strives to enlarge them or create others, and 
his trade grows till a whole nation is supplied with won- 
derful productions, the like of which was entirely un- 
known to the people only a few years before. This is 
the history of the trade in glassware, particularly in the 
form of windowpanes, bottles and mirrors, etc.; of 
watches and clocks, soap and candles and lamps, etc., 
among the common people ; of the introduction of steam 
machinery, steamships, railways, telegraphs, telephones, 
an Imperial Post Office, weapons of precision, men-of- 
war, an improved educational system, newspapers, pow- 
er presses, and many other strange and revolutionary in- 
ventions, all of which are based on wants which already 
existed, but were so inadequately met by native means, 
as to permit their easy displacement by something so 
infinitely superior to anything they have ever seen before. 
Compulsion in trade is impossible, and he wins who 
comes nearest to supplying what the wants of the coun- 
try demand. 

It is not otherwise in the prosecution of Foreign Mis- 
sions. And how different might have been the results of 
today had all our missionaries given more attention to 
the science of Missions before coming here, or been al- 
lowed greater liberty of suggestion and initiative on the 
field after experience. For all such there ought to be a 
school or department of Halieutics in connection with 
some of the Home Colleges or Seminaries, and then the 
fatal error of so many might be corrected, namely, that 
all fish are caught with the same bait or by the same 
device. A pin hook and a fly attached to a cotton thread 
may suffice to catch a minnow or a horny head, but 
larger tackle and a different article are called for when 
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one would bob for eels, trawl for cod or salmon or launch 
out into the deep in search of seals and whales. 

Now is the day of humiliation for China, but it hap- 
pens to spell opportunity to the Church and to the cause 
of Missions. It is a transition period which if wisely 
interpreted and availed of now, like Shakespeare's tide in 
the affairs of men will lead on to fortune, but neglected 
leads who knows where? 

"On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures." 

Present auguries foretell great changes for China and 
in China, and what will help bring the country on faster 
or surer or safer than a wider diffusion of light and 
knowledge divine and human? We need not only an in- 
crease of preachers, but of teachers and schools and col- 
leges of higher grade and better equipment. We need 
also to multiply the issue of periodicals and the making 
of books ; in a word the greatest and most urgent need 
of the Missionary field today is a Literary Department of 
(Missions, and one or many Publishing Houses to serve 
it and diffuse its healing leaves wide as the nation. The 
Chinese are a reading people, a literary nation and there 
is no force among them comparable to the press. For- 
eign Missions should address themselves primarily to the 
Nation, and now there exists an opportunity to touch 
China sympathetically at every point by a universal liter- 
ature addressed to the nation in its schools, colleges, and 
universities, its officials, gentry and literati, in the form 
of text books, periodicals and a general literature for all. 
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Here is the opportunity of all the Gospel Ages, in the 
midst of this, the greatest Mission field of the world. 

Oh, ye brethren and friends in the Home land, we are 
not straitened in this heathen land by reason of any local 
disability or opposition, but only for lack of Home sup- 
port and sympathy. We pray you therefore as though 
God did beseech you by us, be ye first of all reconciled to 
God and then take part with us by your gracious sym- 
pathy and help in this incomparable Ministry of Recon- 
ciliation, whereby we make known the unsearchable 
riches of Christ among the Gentiles. Amen. 



Deposit and Security. 




BISHOP J. C. GRANBERY, D.D., LL.D. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 



Deposit and Security 



Text: "For I know whom I have believed, and I am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day." 2 Tim. 1 :i2. 



I know whom I have believed; often misquoted, I 
know in whom I have believed. To prevent this mis- 
take, the Revised Version reads, I know him whom I 
have believed. I know (present time) Christ Jesus 
whom I have believed these many years since He ap- 
peared to me near Damascus. Knowing and believing 
were two facts, not one fact with two names; closely 
akin, yet not the same. Belief rests on testimony or 
other proof; knowledge on consciousness, on personal 
experience. "One thing I know," testified the man 
whose eyes Jesus had opened, "that whereas I was blind, 
now I see;" no reasoning of the Pharisees could shake 
that knowledge. Each man must know for himself, and 
not for another; others may believe on his testimony. 

Paul could tell when, where and how he first believed. 
Each Christian has a particular story of his own conver- 
sion. Amid a wide variety in incidents and degrees of 
emotion, all these cases possess an essential sameness. 
You perhaps never had any disbelief, or even shadow of 
doubt, that Jesus was the Son of God and the Saviour of 
the world; your inherited faith may have quickened into 
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spiritual trust in childhood, as a seed in the prepared 
soil quickens in the warmth of spring: Saul of Tarsus 
was filled in mind and heart with proud confidence in 
his pure Hebrew blood, thorough knowledge of the law, 
and blameless observance of its rites and ethics, and 
with stubborn and violent prejudice against the Nazarene 
and His followers ; these must be rooted out. Jesus was 
to you from infancy a name of honor and sweetness, and 
the Church drew forth your admiration and sympathy; 
Saul reviled and hated that name, and vengeance against 
all Christians flamed forth from the hot furnace of his 
heart. For a season you neglected the great salvation; 
Saul fought it with all his soul and strength, was pres- 
ent and consenting at the martyrdom of Stephen, and 
wasted the Church, entering houses, and dragging off 
men and women to prison. Conversion in his case was 
like blasting a tunnel through the hard rock of a great 
mountain. Or let us liken the coming of faith into your 
heart to the gentle distilling of the dew, and its coming 
into Saul's to a sudden storm of lightning and thunder 
and mighty downpour of rain. Yet Saul's new faith was 
the identical faith in object and quality which sprang 
up in your heart and mine in the early morning of life. 
It was head-faith, intellectual conviction; heart-faith, 
humble, contrite, grateful clinging to Jesus as his Lord 
and Redeemer, his sure and only refuge. It was faith 
of the will, practical and decisive; he surrendered to 
Christ, glad now to be His disciple, servant, soldier; as 
he said, "Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobe- 
dient unto the heavenly vision." 

Paul was now a believer. With faith there came a 
mighty transformation. He described this change as 
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salvation, a new birth, a new creation, a dying unto sin 
and rising with Christ. These figures agree in denoting 
a new man, a fresh life that contrasted with the former 
life that had ceased. We may briefly sum up his experi- 
ence as the revelation of the Son of God. I do not mean 
the sudden light that shone around him and his com- 
panions above the splendor of the midday sun, the visible 
appearance of Jesus, the voice which spoke in his ear, 
the message of Ananias and his exposition of the gospel ; 
no one of these facts, nor all combined, constituted this 
revelation. His letter to the Galatians refers to it thus, 
"When it pleased God to reveal his Son in me:" the re- 
velation was spiritual, inward, not through the senses. 
Scales of prejudice and self-righteousness fell from the 
eyes of his understanding. God shone into his heart to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. Saul had believed in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; yet never 
before had he understood the Father as now that the 
Son revealed Him. His knowledge of the Son dates from 
that hour. It was a knowledge so blissful and satisfy- 
ing that whatever he had valued and sought was hence- 
forth counted loss. Charmed with the vision of Christ's 
transcendent majesty and grace, of His infinite beauty 
and loveliness, he pressed onward that he might "know 
Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings, being made comfortable unto His 
death." It was not an evanescent sight, but abiding; 
beholding as in a glass, or reflecting as a mirror, the 
glory of the Lord, he, yea "we all are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the 
Lord." There entered his heart the peace which Jesus 
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had called "my peace," the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding; Christ's spirit of purity and love 
possessed him ; Christ's enthusiasm of humanity, passion 
for souls, set Paul's soul afire. 

This inward revelation of Christ is the common priv- 
ilege of believers. It was promised by Jesus. "At that 
day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and you in 
me, and I in you. He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me ; and he that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him. Judas (not Iscariot) saith 
unto him, Lord, how is it that thou wilt manifest thy- 
self unto us, and not unto the world? Jesus answered, 
and said unto him, If a man love me, he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him." "And this is 
life eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." Paul prayed 
for the Ephesians, "That Christ may dwell in your hearts 
by faith, that ye being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints, what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye 
may be filled with all the fulness of God." This is not 
hearsay, nor inference, but personal experience. 

Him to know is life and peace, 

And pleasure without end; 
This is all my happiness, 

On Jesus to depend; 
Daily in His grace to grow, 

And ever in His faith abide; 
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Only Jesus will I know, 
And Jesus crucified. 

Does knowledge supersede faith? No; knowledge, 
experience, is the abiding fruit of an abiding faith, and 
reacts on faith to confirm and strengthen it. Nor should 
this consciousness of Christ in us, our life, made unto 
us of God wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption, this knowledge at first hand which 
makes each believer a witness, cause us to undervalue 
the Scriptures, as though we were henceforth independ- 
ent of their teaching. Christian experience is not an air- 
plant without roots in the ground; but a tree rooted in 
the word of God, planted by the rivers of water, that 
brings forth its fruit in season, and whose leaf shall 
not wither. 

Paul had known Christ a long time, and had tested 
the faithfulness of His promises and the sufficiency of His 
grace in many crises, when he wrote the words of the 
text. A prisoner at Rome, awaiting execution, he had 
the full assurance of faith. "I know whom I have be- 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him." He used two Greek 
words which both the Authorized and the Revised Ver- 
sions have translated into the long phrase "that which 
I have committed unto him." The margin of the Revis- 
ion gives the two equivalent English words, "my depos- 
it;" as if he had deposited funds in a bank. We have 
studied the distinction between faith and knowledge; 
now let us study the distinction between consecration 
and committal. They are not two acts, but two phases 
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or sides of a single act, distinguishable in thought, 
though inseparable in fact. 

This great transaction is usually named consecration. 
We consecrate to Christ our bodies and souls ; the whole 
man. This includes our lives and our all. Property, 
time, what we have and what we hope, our reputation, 
our service, are laid on the altar, a living and glad sac- 
rifice. We are not our own, but Christ's, that we may 
do and suffer His will. In a higher and fuller sense 
than to our family or to our country, we give ourselves 
to our Lord Jesus who gave himself for us, and in 
whom we have redemption. Nothing is reserved : Christ's 
title to us is perfect. It is a gift in the sense that we 
devote ourselves willingly, cheerfully; but it is not the 
less a recognition of His just claim. With solemn vows 
we bind ourselves henceforth to do not our own will, 
but His will; to seek not our own glory, but His glory. 
Thus self is renounced; we are stripped of every thing; 
we are simply servants of our Master, soldiers of our 
Captain, subjects of our King. "For whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord ; or whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord; whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord's." 

Let us examine' this personal act from another point 
of view. Is it not an act of trust whereby we commit 
ourselves and our all to Christ for safe keeping? Is it 
not casting all our care on Him, with assurance that He 
cares for us? Jesus becomes our guarantee, guardian 
and guide. We were as sheep that had gone astray, 
lost and helpless, in a land of drought and death, ex- 
posed to ravages of wild beasts. We heard the voice of 
Jesus, the good shepherd, calling us to Him. Joyfully 
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we committed ourselves to His wise, watchful, mighty 
care. He has led us into green pastures, and by still 
waters, and at evening within a protected fold. If our 
path has sometimes lain amid sharp rocks, frowning 
precipices, thick gloom ; if we have been startled by the 
fierce cries of hungry wolves ; if we have walked through 
the valley of the shadow of death, we had no need to 
fear, for His presence, staff and rod were our sure de- 
fense. We committed ourselves to Him, as an ignorant 
and untrained pupil commits himself to a wise and gra- 
cious teacher for instruction and culture; as a wasted 
and suffering patient commits himself to a skillful phy- 
sician for healing; as a man overboard, with spent 
strength, sinking, commits himself to the life-boat and 
rescurer. 

Wide as consecration is committal, they cover the same 
points. Peter wrote, "Let them also that suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God commit their souls in well-doing 
unto a faithful Creator." The soul is the great treasure, 
the pearl beyond all price save the blood of Christ which 
was shed for its redemption. But the body is included 
in the covenant sealed by His blood; and no interest is 
overlooked by Him who numbers the hairs of our head, 
and does not fail to notice and reward so slight a service 
in His name as the giving a cup of cold water to a dis- 
ciple. 

The deposit is safe: For I know that He is able to 
keep it. Keep answers to more than one Greek word 
in our Authorized Version. The exact meaning of the 
word here used is guard. He is able to keep by guard- 
ing, as a watchman guards a house, as a garrison guards 
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a fortress, as a war-ship guards a harbor. Christ is our 
security. 

Two questions may be asked: Is He willing? Is He 
able? We think of our guilt, the number, variety, and 
aggravation of our offenses, the light, mercy, and privi- 
leges against which we have sinned, and the vows we 
have broken: then we ask, will God pardon and accept 
such a vile offender? Paul did worse things than you 
and I ; but he did them ignorantly, in unbelief, supposing 
that he was uprooting a profane and fatal heresy; we 
sinned with open eyes, against the protest of conscience. 
Yet Paul felt that he was the chief of sinners, and that 
his salvation was a monumental case of the long suffer- 
ing and mercy of God. 

But when attention fastens on our corruption of nature, 
the strength of lust, passion and wilfulness, our bondage 
to evil habits, the fickleness of virtuous and godly de- 
sires, and the multiplicity and violence of temptations, 
the question arises in each heart, is it possible for me to 
become and continue a true and consistent follower of 
the holy Jesus? Good impulses come and go like fitful 
breezes. Today I may feel inclined to quit my old 
courses, and begin a new life; but tomorrow, under 
changed conditions, or in another mood, my good feel- 
ings and resolves will dissolve like the dew of the dawn 
when the sun grows hot. 

Even believers often find it easier to trust pardoning 
mercy than preserving power. But the covenant in 
Christ provides equally remission of sins and purification 
of the heart, grace that we may turn to God in repent- 
ance and faith, and grace to overcome and persevere. 
Paul gloried in nothing save the cross, and in his preach- 
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ing knew nothing save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
This does not mean that he did not glory in Christ risen, 
ascended, enthroned, interceding, and also a living pres- 
ence in the Church and in the heart of each disciple. 
The Lamb that was slain is our High-priest. The good 
Shepherd stays with His flock, guiding, feeding, guarding 
them. Specially is He with us in the Holy Spirit, that 
other Comforter, Patron, Helper, whom He promised to 
send. The short prayer He taught us contains a petition 
for daily bread, and one for forgiveness; but also this 
double petition, Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. When Satan plotted and watched to seize 
and crush Peter, the bold and ardent leader whose im- 
petuosity exposed him to danger, Jesus prayed for" him 
that his faith might not fail. Jesus is the same yester- 
day, today, and forever; ever faithful, wise and strong, 
meek and lowly, full of compassion. His love is two- 
fold; the love of our Lord and Redeemer, and the love 
of our brother who was tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin, and is touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; in that He Himself hath suffered being 
tempted, He is able to succor them that are tempted. 
The weakest and guiltiest of men may boldly approach 
Him seated on His throne of grace, to obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need. 

Jesus is the surety of the better covenant with all its 
rich promises, yet not in any sense which would set 
aside our personal responsibility. He will not carry you 
in His arms, as a nurse carries a babe; but He will 
strengthen you with might in the inner man, so that 
you may walk in all His ways, yea, run with joyous speed 
the heavenly race, and win the prize. He will not fight 
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your battles, but He will clothe you in complete armor, 
and inspire you with courage, endurance, and confidence, 
that you may be more than conqueror. "I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith." "But thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ." He will not 
do your work, while you are idle and self-indulgent, but 
He will work in you to will and to do, that you may 
work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; 
not slavish fear, not a coward's tremor, not doubt of 
sufficient grace and sure reward, but the fear of a sensi- 
tive conscience, of a profound conviction of the momen- 
tous issues involved, of an intense longing to be true 
to your loving Lord. He will not bear your sufferings, 
except in tender sympathy; but He will permit you to 
drink His cup and share His baptism of sorrow and con- 
flict, that you may share His joy and glory. 

Against that day. The day of His execution was near. 
It caused no dread. He was ready to depart from his old 
and battered tabernacle of clay, from his beloved children 
and comrades in the faith, from the world. He was 
eager to be with Christ which was far better. He had 
not forgotten the radiance on Stephen's face when he 
looked up to heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing on his right hand; nor the last words of 
the martyr, "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." I think that 
face must have haunted him, and that voice rung in his 
ears, again and again. But now he would like to stand 
by the side of Stephen, and with him gaze upon the 
Lord of glory, and that they should kneel together in 
adoring love before Him who had borne their sins in His 
own body on the cross. He would find there too a hearty 
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greeting from brethren with whom he had taken sweet 
counsel, and sons and daughters whom he had begotten 
in the Lord, that had preceded him into glory. 

Paul's eye did not rest, however, on the approaching 
day of his death. He was looking beyond to a far off 
day of greater joy, the closing day of the world's history, 
the second coming of the Lord Jesus, the resurrection of 
the dead, the consummation of the kingdom. The latest 
arrivals from earth would have brought the news, The 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ. Paul would be one of the 
great company to attend the Lord Jesus on the triumphal 
day. I know not how he will recognize the old body of 
his humiliation in the glorious body with which he shall 
be clothed, when that which was sown in weakness, 
dishonor, and corruption, a natural body, shall be raised 
a spiritual body, in power, glory, and incorruption. In 
the vast multitude that shall stand on the right hand of 
the Judge he will not be lost. The eye of the Master will 
be fixed on him, the voice of Jesus will call his faithful 
servant by name to stand before the throne, the hand 
of the King will crown him, and all the angelic hosts 
and all the saints made perfect will shout Amen to the 
eulogy, Well done ! "Forever with the Lord" completes 
the story. 



JOHN WESLEY'S IDEA 

OF A 

CHRISTIAN. 



In the Manchester (England) Mission the British 
Wesleyan Methodists have each Sunday afternoon a ser- 
mon from some distinguished minister on the general 
topic, "What Is Christianity?" A few Sundays ago the 
sermon was preached by Rev. John S. Simon, Governor 
of Didsbury College. Mr. Simon chose for his theme 
"John Wesley's Idea of a Christian," and in the discus- 
sion said so many luminous things so exactly suited to 
our situation that we are glad to reproduce from The 
Methodist Times the full text of the sermon : 



John Wesley's Idea of a Christian. 

By Rev. John S. Simon, Governor of Didsbury College. 



In the present series of these lectures we are making 
an attempt to answer the question, "What is Christi- 
anity?" I admit at once that it is impossible to give an 
exhaustive description of Christianity. Today I will not 
add my own individual voice to those which are uttering 
their answers to the queston, "What is Christianity?" I 
will be a voice for another man — a man who profoundly 
studied the problem we are considering and who, above 
most, is entitled to be heard. That man is John Wesley, 
the great apostle of spiritual and practical Christianity 
in the eighteenth century. Surely from him we shall 
obtain a reply to our question. If that reply is not com- 
plete, it will at least be illuminating. John Wesley has 
described Christianity by describing a Christian, and to 
that description I now ask your attention. In 1742 Wes- 
ley published a small pamphlet of twenty pages, which 
he entitled "The Character of a Methodist." In a letter 
to the editor of Lloyd's Evening Post, written in 1767, 
he explained the origin of this pamphlet. When he was 
a young man, with a. mind keenly interested in religion, 
he had been much impressed with the description of the 
character of a Christian sketched by the hand of Clement 
of Alexandria. For ten years that description influenced 
his mind. Then he thought that it would serve a useful 
purpose if he drew up such a "character" himself, "only 
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in a more Scriptural manner, and mostly in the very 
words of Scripture." He carried out his design, and sent 
his work into the world with the title "The Character of 
a Methodist." He selected the title because he thought 
that it would excite curiosity. He also saw that it might 
give him an opportunity to remove prejudice against the 
Methodists from the minds of candid men. 

Whatever we may think of the title of John Wesley's 
pamphlet there can be no doubt that it was his intention 
to describe the character of an ideal Christian. Towards 
the close of his description he makes that fact clear. He 
says, "These are the principles and practices of our sect; 
these are the marks of a true Methodist. By these alone 
do those, who are in derision so called, desire to be dis- 
tinguished from other men. If any man say, 'Why these 
are only the common fundamental principles of 
Christianity,' I reply thou hast said, so I mean; this is 
the very truth; I know they are no other, and I would 
to God both thou and all men know, that I, and all who 
follow my judgment, do vehemently refuse to be distin- 
guished from other men by any but the common prin- 
ciples of Christianity, the plain old Christianity that I 
teach, renouncing and detesting all other marks of dis- 
tinction. And whosoever is what I preach, let him be 
called what he will, for names change not the nature of 
things; he is a Christian not in name only but in heart 
and in life. He is inwardly and outwardly conformed to 
the will of God as revealed in His written Word. He 
thinks, speaks and lives according to the method laid 
down in the revelation of Jesus Christ. His soul is re- 
newed after the image of God, in righteousness and true 
holiness. And having the mind that was in Christ, he 
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so walks as Christ also walked." (Works Vol. viii., p. 
346, 8 vo). After this declaration I think that in dealing 
with Wesley's pamphlet we may conclude that he uses 
the word Methodist and Christian interchangeably. For 
the purpose of this lecture I shall speak as if he had en- 
titled his work. 

"The Character of a Christian." 

Those who are familiar with Wesley's method of treat- 
ing great subjects will be aware that he often adopted 
the convenient plan of dealing with them, first nega- 
tively, then positively. He pursues this course in his 
pamphlet. He starts out with the intention to discover 
and describe "the distinguishing marks of a Christian." 
and he shows what these marks are not, then what they 
are. 

(1) He first of all asserts that the distinguishing mark 
of a Christian is not his opinions of any sort. 

It is necessary that we should note that Wesley uses 
the word "opinion" in a definite sense. He distinguishes 
between "opinions" and "beliefs." He does not under- 
value the possession of right "opinions" on matters of re- 
ligion. Speaking to his own people, he says: — "Lay so 
much stress on opinions that all your own, if it be pos- 
sible, may agree with truth and reason; but have a care 
to anger, dislike or contempt towards those whose opin- 
ions differ from yours. * * * Condemn no man for 
not thinking as you think. Let everyone enjoy the full 
and free liberty of thinking for himself; let every man 
use his own judgment, since every man must give an ac- 
count of himself to God." It is clear that Wesley, by 
"opinions," means those private conclusions which we 
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reach on matters concerning religion which do not touch 
the essential truths of Christianity. In another place he 
expressly says, "As to all opinions which do not strike* 
at the root of Christianity, we think and let think." In 
his pamphlet we conclude that John Wesley uses the 
word "opinions" in the sense in which he employs it in 
his well-known assertion, "orthodoxy or right opinions, 
is at least but a very slender part of religion, if it can be 
allowed to be any part of it at all." I need hardly say 
that this assertion provoked great hostility when he made 
it in the Churches in which he was permitted, for a 
time, to preach at the opening of his evangelistic cam- 
paign. But I do not know that anyone will be inclined 
to attack it. today. 

Let us look at this matter for a moment. Wesley, in 
effect, says that a man may be orthodox and yet he may 
not be a Christian. Let us remember the circumstances 
in which Wesley spoke. He confronted congregations 
that repeated without any dissent from their truth the 
creeds of the Christian Church. Their opinions about 
doctrine were correct, at any rate it never entered in the 
minds of most of them to doubt the statements which 
they repeated from week to week. They were orthodox. 
But Wesley saw that their consent to the creeds was 
merely an intellectual consent, and that it failed to affect 
their character and their conduct. Seeing this, he as- 
serted that "orthodoxy or right opinions" about the truths 
of Christianity "is a very slender part of religion, if it 
can be allowed to be any part of it at all." We must not 
suppose that Wesley undervalued the creeds. I do not 
think that any man who has seen the shadows which 
lie upon the abyss of religious truth can join in the con- 
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temptous cry against the creeds and against theology. 
The mysteries of religion elude the mind. But it is pos- 
sible for us to partially comprehend some of them if we 
will listen to the words in which spiritual men have tried 
to express them. Creeds are aids to thinking on the facts 
and doctrines of Christianity; and their value, when 
rightly used, is incalculable. When a man, however, im- 
agines that the whole of Christian truth can be expressed 
in a creed, and that so long as he orally pronounces its 
words he is a Christian, he is making a fatal mistake. 
Creeds are of little worth unless their contents change 
and govern our life. If they do not affect us then our 
repetition of them is "vain." The more closely we study 
Wesley's assertion, the more completely shall we be con- 
vinced of its truth. 

We have seen that Wesley's view concerning "opin- 
ions" was broad and generous. We must not suppose, 
however, that he looked upon the foundation truths of 
the Christian religion as matters upon which men might 
hold varying and antagonistic "opinions." Orthodoxy 
might be "but a slender part of religion," faith in its 
verities was absolutely essential. Faith is the driving 
power of a man's life. When we are watching him and 
trying to understand him we have to find out what he 
believes. As he believes in his secret heart so is he. 
Now what did Wesley note as the distinguishing beliefs 
of the Christians? If'we turn to his pamphlet, or, better 
still, to his life, we find three great truths which told 
decisively on his character and his work. 

He Believed in the Bible 

— that all Scripture was given by the inspiration of God. 
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He accepted the Bible as containing the only sufficient 
rule both of Christian faith and practice. He recognized 
and adored Jesus Christ as "the eternal, supreme God." 
Concerning these truths he had no hesitation. He ac- 
cepted them without reserve, and no one can understand 
his life and his work who imagines that he held any one 
of them with a hand trembling with uncertainty, palsied 
with doubt. 

In these lectures we know that we are addressing many 
who do not accept our view of truth ; but we should lose 
your respect altogether if we did not possess convictions 
on matters of religion, or if we allowed these convictions 
to be in a state of suspended animation in your presence. 
I would commend to the young men in this audience the 
words of John Morley, "He who begins life by stifling 
his convictions is in a fair way for ending it without 
any convictions to stifle." These are words that should 
sink into your hearts, that should sound a warning against 
any trifling with the things you believe. I heartily sub- 
scribe to Wesley's noble saying, "As to all opinions which 
do not strike at the root of Christianity we think and 
let think;" but as to all opinions which do strike at tlie 
root, we claim that they shall be opposed with the 
strength that arises from conviction and faith. 

(2) I think that we may pass lightly over Wesley's 
second caution, "That the distinguishing mark of a 
Christian is not his use of words or phrases of any 
sort." We need not insist upon this self-evident truth. 
Every honest man is of opinion that the utterance of 
cant phrases is no sign that a man is a Christian. Wes- 
ley hated cant; he would have been the first to approve 
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of Dr. Johnson's sensible direction — "Let us clear our 
minds of cant. 

(3) It is of much more importance that we should con- 
sider the third caution which Wesley gives when guiding 
us in the matter of the distinguishing marks of a Chris- 
tian. He says that religion does not lie in doing what 
God has not enjoined, or in abstaining from what He 
hath not forbidden. In another place he expresses the 
same thought in another way. He speaks of the form of 
Christianity he preached as "a manly, noble, generous 
religion, equally remote from the meanness of super- 
stition, which places religion in doing what God hath 
not enjoined, or abstaining from what He hath not for- 
bidden; and from the unkindness of bigotry, which con- 
fines our affection to our own party, sect or opinion." Im 
the "Character of a Methodist" he especially attacks su- 
perstition, and guards us against the delusion that be- 
cause a man is superstitious he must be religious. 

What is superstition? The word denotes excess of 
believing. A man's faith may be right up to a certain 
point; then without sufficient warrant he adds something 
to his faith and begins to believe that he ought to do 
something which "God hath not enjoined, or to abstain 
from something which He has not forbidden." After a 
time these additions to his faith grow in number and 
importance. They so grow in importance that they often 
overshadow the truths and the duties which are revealed 
to us and enjoined upon us by the Word of God. Wes- 
ley held that the sufficient warrant for faith and practice 
is the Bible. He brought doctrines and duties to it as 
to a touchstone. He gauged their value as it was con- 
firmed by the Word of God. 
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Wesley's principle is trenchant. It shears off the su- 
perfluous. If it were rigorously applied I think its use 
would tend to the simplification of religion. That is 
what is needed today. Every student of science knows 
that the work of the great thinkers upon the material 
universe is directed to the discovery of one principle 
which will unify all phenomena. When such a principle 
is discovered a great cry of gladness springs from the 
lips of all earnest seekers after truth. The principle is 
applied, and the confusion of chaos is reduced to order. 
It was not so when the hint of Wallace, was elaborated 
by Darwin, and evolution became the unifying principle 
in biology. What is needed today, as I have already 
said, is a method by which we can separate the essential 
from the unessential in the sphere of the religious life. 

I have spoken of creeds, those forms of words in which 
religious truths are expressed. But the ideas of religion 
have demanded further manifestation. They have found 
expression in the Church, in rites and ceremonies of wor- 
ship. As religious truth has sometimes been obscured 
by the human attempt to express it in words, so has it 
been obscured by some of the ceremonies of worship. 
When the Church, enamoured of its own method of wor- 
shipping and serving God, insists upon elevating that 
method into a divine institution, and imposes it, under 
the severest penalties, upon all men, it commits an out- 
rage on the human conscience and sorely wounds Chris- 
tianity itself. John Wesley's principle guides us, "Has 
God enjoined this ceremony, this religious practice?" If 
He has, we at once obey. If He has not, then we can 
use it if we find it a human aid to the cultivation of a 
devout life, or we lay it aside if we find that it hinders 
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our service of God. When a man is dominated by trie 
belief that human arrangements are of divine obligation 
he enters upon the dreary shadow-land of supersition. 

In addition, Wesley warned us that religion does not 
consist in abstaining from those things which God hath 
not forbidden. This warning makes us think of St. Paul's 
attempt to rescue the beautiful Christian virtue of self- 
sacrifice from the hands of the ascetics. How many of 
us have pierced the meaning of this statement: "Bodily 
exercise profiteth little?" The bodily exercise" to which 
he referred is explained by the preceding verses of the 
chapter. In i Timothy iv. he is dealing with the rigid 
ascetic who sternly represses all human passions and de- 
sires, and who will not see that God has created many 
pleasant things in this world which are "to be received 
with thanksgiving," and "sanctified through the Word 
of God and prayer." It is a sign of the broad-minded- 
ness of the apostle that he admits that even such a man 
may derive from his "bodily exercise" a profit which may 
last for a little time ; but he especially instructs Timothy 
that it is better to "exercise" himself unto godliness. The 
profit arising from such "exercise" lasts through time into 
eternity. It is noble teaching, and is needed in the pres- 
ent day. When men insist upon our imitating their ex- 
ample, when they cast us out of the Christian Church be- 
cause we will not accept them as infallible guides in mat- 
ters of conduct, we are driven to ask if their view of life 
is that of our Master. It is necessary to practice self- 
denial, it is Christian to refuse to please ourselves in in- 
dulging in practices which may not be safely followed by 
those who are influenced by us, by those who judge Chris- 
tianity by our interpretation of it in our daily life; but, 
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when we elevate our own disciplinary practices into di- 
vine requirements, and make them tests which we ruth- 
lessly apply to our fellow-Christians, then our beliefs are 
tinged with the gloom of superstition. 

When Wesley has dealt with his subject negatively he 
turns towards its positive aspect, and asks and answers 
the question, "What, then, is the mark of a Christian?" 
His answer shows that he is ruled by his own canon con- 
cerning the discovery of truth. He goes straight to the 
Word of God. He takes his definition of religion from 
the lips of Christ. Let us listen to it as it is spoken with 
All the Authority of the Divine Teacher. 

The man who is possessed of the historical imagination 
has little difficulty in painting the scenes of the life of 
Christ. One of the most remarkable is that in which 
Jesus, the Light of the World, stands in a crowd which 
had an unparalleled opportunity for ascertaining from 
Him infallible information concerning the nature and the 
service of God. Instead of using the opportunity all that 
some of the people could do with their marvelous chance 
was to ask Christ questions to which they could them- 
selves have furnished satisfactory replies. They came 
with an inquiry about tribute, and the significance of an 
inscription on a penny had to be explained to them. 
Men, some cynical skeptics who did not believe in a 
resurrection, approached Him with a foolish inquiry 
about resurrection wives. At this distance of time we 
feel impatient with the ineptitude of these frivolous men. 
But there was one man in the crowd who had ideas, in- 
tuitions, spiritual discernment. He was a Scribe who 
was weary of ploughing the sand, who was yearning for 
teaching which would make life bright, vigorous and 
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fruitful. He had a contempt for the banalities that were 
being uttered. I fancy that I can see into his mind as 
he listens to the far-reaching replies of Christ. He is 
saying to himself, "These men are asking the teacher 
what they shall think; think about tribute pence, think 
about resurrection wives. Is it not time that someone 
asked Him what we should do?" And so he steps up to 
Christ and says, "Which is the first commandment of 
all?" This man brings a breeze with him; he makes us 
breathe fresh air. He is a type of the best kind of reli- 
gious inquirer. He stands for the men who have thought 
much about religion, but who have found that there is a 
higher question than "what shall I think?" The twenti- 
eth century is affirming with increasing emphasis that 
the supreme question to put to the religious teacher is 
"What shall I do?" It is the inquiry of the practical man 
who is in earnest about religion and who knows that he 
can get an answer to it from Christ Himself. To the 
inquiry of this man, who stood so near the Kingdom of 
God, Christ immediately responds, and condenses the 
whole of our duty towards God into the two great com- 
mandments : "Hear, O Israel ! The Lord your God is 
one Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength," and "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." This simple statement concern- 
ing the "whole duty of man" clears the air. The Scribe's 
enthusiasm is stirred. "Well, Master," he cries, "Thou 
hast said the truth, for there is one God; and there is 
none other but He ; and to love Him with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, 
and with all the strength, and to love his neighbor as 
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himself, is more than all whole burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices." 

Wesley must have had this scene before him when he 
gave his definition of a Christian. He says, "A Christian 
is one who has the love of God shed abroad in his heart 
by the Holy Ghost given unto him ; who loves the Lord 
his God with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his mind, and with all his strength * * * and 
this commandment is written on his heart, 'that he who 
loveth God, love his brother, also.' " In my opinion Wes- 
ley's definition of a Christian will survive as the fittest. 
It brings the best men in the Churches together. And 
not only so. When we have agreed among ourselves, 
as Christians, that it is sufficient, it will bring out of their 
antagonism to religion thousands of reasonable men 
whose antagonism to Christianity arises from misunder- 
standing. When men know that Christianity means su- 
preme love for God, and universal love for man, they will 
cease to attack the noblest form of religious life that is 
possible to us under the sun. 

It is not possible to ponder Christ's reply to the ScriBe 
without asking another question. It is our duty to love 
God, but can we love Him because it is our duty to do so? 
I do not undervalue the word "duty." It is one of the 
most majestic words in the English language. But, 1 
ask you, what kind of love is that which is given out of 
a sense of duty? The love that burns most brightly in 
the heart is kindled and fed by the thought that He whom 
we love loves us with an infinite passion. Now Wesley's 
great work in the nation was to make men and women 
conscious of the love of God. When he asked, "How did 
I myself become conscious of that love?" his own expe- 
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rience furnished the reply- Let us look at that experience 
for a moment. On May 24, 1736, a group of persons is 
gathered in a room in Nettleton-court, Aldersgate-street, 
London ; our attention is specially attracted by two men 
One of them is reading aloud from a book. It is Luther's 
Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. The other is list- 
ening eagerly. He is a young man who has come to th« 
house very unwillingly. A burden of sin weighs griev- 
ously upon his conscience. But he listens as the voice of 
the reader sounds on describing the change which God 
works in the heart through faith. "Through faith !" Now 
the light breaks in. Not only does he see, he feels. His 
heart is "strangely warmed." He feels that he does trust 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; and now an assurance 
is given him that Jesus has taken away his sins — even 
his — and saved him from the law of sin and death. In 
Nettleton-court the evening twilight -is deepening into 
night, but the twilight in the heart of John Wesley has 
broadened into day. "I felt my heart strangely warmed !" 
That is 

A Classic Phrase Among the Methodists. 

It marks the moment when the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost given unto us. 
For more than fifty years Wesley studied the problem 
of conversion in all parts of the kingdom. He saw his 
experience repeated oyer and over again, and nothing 
could shake his conviction that the way into the love of 
God is through the consciousness of God's love for us, 
a consciousness which comes at the time when we cry 
in the presence of the cross, "He loved me and gave 
Himself for me," But, in the estimation of Wesley, 
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conversion was only the beginning of an experience of 
God's love. By seeing the love of God more clearly the 
heart responded to it more completely, until, at last, the 
"perfect love" was given. Wesley was often attacked 
because of his doctrine of "perfect love," but he re- 
ceived it from the lips of his Master, and continued to 
teach it with increasing fervour and confidence. Wes- 
ley was a practical man, and he was not satisfied that 
anyone should merely say that "the love of God was 
shed abroad in his heart." He asked that the fact should 
be demonstrated. In turning over the pages of the 
Bible he found three proofs of the possession of the 
love of God. You will remember that St. Paul says 
that it is the duty of a Christian to rejoice evermore, 
to pray without ceasing, and in everything to give 
thanks. Wesley accepted that test and affirmed that, 
if a man's experience possesses all these evide'nces of 
the presence of the love of God in him, he is a Christian. 
I have no time to dwell upon each of these three char- 
acterizing marks of a Christian man. I will touch on 
one of them. I commend Wesley's bright sketch of 
the man whose heart has been changed by the influence 
of God's love. It differs from those stock portraits of 
the Christian which are occasionally brought out of the 
skeptic's lumber-room. Especially do I admire his con- 
stant insistence on the duty of perpetual joyousness. 
In this part of his description of a Christian he once 
more echoes the words of his Master. When Christ 
conversed with His disciples before He suffered He 
uttered a sentence which has never yet been understood 
by the Christian Church: "These things have I spoken 
unto you that My joy may be in you, and that your joy 
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may be fulfilled." That sentence should modify the 
view we take of Christ as "the Man of sorrows" who 
wears constantly a crown of thorns. In the words I 
have quoted He allows us to see the depths of His heart. 
He lifts the veil, and we understand what is meant by 
His rejoicing in spirit. In Him there shines the glory 
of a great joy It is true that the joy has not filled up 
to the full. It was diminished by the thoughts which 
concerned the world's sin and sorrow, and the redemp- 
tion which He had to work out on the cross. But its 
light was intense and steady. Looking upon the troubled 
faces of His friends, He said to them in effect, "I earn- 
estly desire that you should possess My joy, My joy 
unshadowed, My joy in its perfection." Perfect joy 
springing out of perfect love, that was the blessing 
which Christ desired for His disciples. Do we under- 
stand what Christ meant? Wesley discerned the sig- 
nificance of his Master's words, and insisted upon per- 
petual rejoicing as a mark of the possession of the love 
of God. If a man professed to be a Christian but was 
morose and gloomy, if his whole life was spent in mur- 
muring and complaining, Wesley told him that he sus- 
pected that the love of God had not been shed abroad 
in his heart by the Holy Ghost. I think that we are 
drawing nearer to the position of Wesley, and, better 
still, to the position of his Master. When we reach it 
the building up of the Kingdom of God will rapidly ad- 
vance. 

When Wesley has dealt with the first commandment 
he has something to say about the second, which, ac- 
cording to the statement of Christ, is "like unto it." I 
am glad that Christ has declared the value of the sec- 
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ond commandment. Religious people are apt to depre- 
ciate it, and to assign it a subordinate place. "Like unto 
it," says Christ. I am much impressed with the way 
in which the importance of the love of our neighbor is 
magnified by the great Teacher. Let me give one illus- 
tration. In the Sermon on the Mount He insists upon 
the necessity of being reconciled to those whom we 
have offended. He pictures a man who is in the very 
act of offering his gift at the altar who suddenly remem- 
bers that his brother has something against him. His 
arm is stretched out to present a gift to God. "Christ 
whispers to him, "Much as God prizes your gift, He 
will wait till you have sought out and found the man 
against whom you have offended. It may take you some 
time to effect a reconciliation, but God will wait." I 
wish we could understand this marvelous teaching, that 
God would rather be kept waiting for our worship and 
our gifts than that our offended brother should be kept 
waiting for the words that will lead to reconciliation. 
That is the truth which is little appreciated by the 
Church today. 

Far as we are behind in our estimate of the value of 
the second commandment, I think that we may say that 

Our "Neighbor" is Gradually Emerging 
from the gloom of the background in which we have 
placed him. As he becomes more clearly defined we dis- 
cover that it is easier for some of us to obey the first 
commandment than the second. Our study of God 
leads us to see that He is Light, and that in Him is 
no darkness at all. When we look at our neighbor we 
often conclude that he is darkness, and that in him there 
is no light. It is impossible for us to love him. Of 
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course we give him that conventional love which we 
pay to all men, but it does not stir our pulses or lead 
us into any act of self-sacrifice in his behalf. We are 
like the priest and Levite in the parable. Our neighbor 
is a disagreeable spectacle, and we pass by on the other 
side. It is, indeed, hard to love our fellow-man. He 
is not only uninteresting, repulsive, but he is so disap- 
pointing. I have thought about that saying of Helvetius, 
"In order to love mankind we must expect little from 
them," and have been tempted to admit its truth. It 
sounds sensible; it seems the verdict of a man who has 
really tried to love his fellows, but has had his spirit 
broken by repeated disappointments. It is an aphor- 
ism that will be accepted by many who are neither 
cynical nor hard-hearted. 

Grave as the indictment which we draw up against 
our neighbor, still we are confronted by the imperative 
command, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." 
How can we obey the command? I have shown that 
it is through the love of God that we love God. I will 
now go a step further and say that it is through the 
love of God that we love our neighbor. When the love 
of God comes into our hearts it kindles there an intense 
love of our fellows. We love them, not because we 
expect little of them, but we expect much of them. 
We see in them the possibilities which are being real- 
ized in ourselves. We value our neighbor because God's 
mercy has revealed to us our own value. Taking self 
as our standard we say, "This man can be made all 
that God has made me." We see ourselves led by the 
light of God's love into the rich inheritance of the 
Christian man, and we know that our neighbor can 
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accompany us in our journey, and enjoy with us the 
best things of earth and heaven. To love God and to 
appreciate highly the possibilities of our fellows is the 
Christian way that leads to the love of your neighbor. 

In dealing with the second commandment Wesley 
insists upon something that is even more difficult than 
the love of our neighbor; it is the love of our enemies. 
It is a hard saying; but it is consistent with the whole 
trend of the teaching of Christ. We cannot be Christian 
if we hate our enemies. I think that the power which 
God gives a man to love His enemy is one of His most 
astonishing gifts. That gift is in the possesion of some 
persons. They go about this earth manifesting noth- 
ing but peace and goodwill to all mankind. Now, where 
have they learned the secret? the understanding of 
which seems so far out of our reach. They have learned 
it at the place where they first felt the love of God in 
its vitalizing, energizing, and transforming power. No 
man here can resist the pathos of that scene when Christ, 
on the cross, prays for His murderers. The sublimity 
of that act awes us into silence. Through the ages His 
followers have brooded upon His words ; they have been 
upon the lips of thousands of men and women who have 
laid down their lives for His sake. I hold that the 
nobility of the Christian religion is indicated by the fact 
that it enables its true disciples to love their enemies. 
I commend to you what Wesley says concerning this 
supreme virtue. He tells us that it is possible *or a 
Christian to love his enemies because the love of God 
has purified his heart from all revengeful passions, from 
envy, malice, and wrath, from every unkind temper or 
malign affection. It hath cleansed him from pride and 
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haughtiness of spirit whereof alone cometh contention. 
I do not wonder that Wesley placed on the title-page 
of his pamphlet the modest words, "Not as though I 
had already attained." That sentence the Church, as 
a whole, may well adopt for itself. 

There is only one other point to which I must direct 
your attention. I have said that John Wesley was a 
practical man. In enumerating the marks of a Chris- 
tian he insists that where the love of God and man is 
in the heart it will be shown by its fruits. If a man 
loves God he will keep His commandments ; if he loves 
men he will do them all the good he can both in body 
and soul. John Wesley was not content when a man 
uttered beautiful words about God, and philanthropic 
sentiments about his fellows. He tested all professions 
by deeds. I think you will admit that the test he ap- 
plied was legitimate, and that, in applying it, he followed 
the example of his Master. 

I have derived my material for discovering John Wes- 
ley's ideas of a Christian from his "Character of a Meth- 
odist." If I wanted to show you what Wesley deemed 
to be fruits of the love of God and man which should 
be produced by a Christian, I should lay aside the 
pamphlet we have been considering, and take up the 
leaflet which contains the "Rules" which he drew up for 
the "Society of the People called Methodists." The 
Rules show what he expected the Christian to do. I have 
no time to speak about the contents of this remarkable 
document. I mention it that those who are interested in 
Wesley's conception of the Christian character may com- 
plete their studies; and I also mention it in order that 
Imay say that the verdict which I ask you to give to- 
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day on the correctness of Wesley's ideal of Christianity 
is being anticipated. In 1771, a woman who had been 
excluded from the Methodist Society by John Nelson 
stood charged at the York Assizes with a capital crime. 
Nelson was subpoenaed to appear in court to assign his 
reasons for having put this woman out of the Society. 
He produced the leaflet I have mentioned and began to 
read its contents. He reached the rule which forbids 
"Borrowing without a probability of paying, or taking 
up goods without a probability of paying for them." 
When he had read it he stopped, and said to the judge, 
"My lord, this was my reason for dismissing tKis wo- 
man from the Society to which I belong." The judge 
arose and said, "Good morality, Mr. Nelson." Being 
seated again he desired that the rest of the rules should 
be read to him. After hearing "them his lordship said 
emphatically to the court, "Gentlemen, this is true 
Christianity !" 
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Text: Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 
ter. virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth to meet 
the bridegroom. 

And five of them were wise, and five were foolish. 

They that were foolish took their lamps, and took no oil with 
them. 

But the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 

And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meet him. 

Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed their lamps. 

And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for 
our lamps are gone out. 

But the wise answered, saying, Not so; lest there be not enough 
for us and you; but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy 
for yourselves. 

And while they went to buy, the bridegroom came; and they 
that were ready went in with him to the marriage: and the door 
was shut. 

Afterwards came also the other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open to us. 

But He answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I know you 
not. 

Watch therefore, for "you know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh. 



The first word of this beautiful but solemn parable 
carries us beyond the limits of time and sense. "Then!" 
It bears us into the eternities, and brings us face to face 
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with final things and fixed destinies. It is ever thus 
our Lord and his Apostles impart religious truth to 
men. They always seek to bring to bear on the things 
of time the powers of the world to come. They en- 
force the obligations of religious life on earth by appeal- 
ing to motives which take their rise in unearthly heights. 
This method of the Master and the writers of the 
New Testament is rejected by moralists of a mundane 
mould. They characterize such appeals to heavenly 
conditions and relations as a dreamy "Other-Worldli- 
ness," more unworthy and more injurious than the world- 
liness which is denounced by the Holy Scriptures and 
by the Church of God. But "this their way is their 
folly." An adequate apprehension of the world to come 
is necessary to a just view of the world that now is. As 
the provincial and untravelled man magnifies out of all 
proportion the immediate events and conditions of his 
own neighborhood, and thereby fails to maintain a 
proper poise and patience amid his surroundings and 
utterly ignores the widest relations of life, so the earth- 
bound soul sees not proportionately the things of earth 
in their true perspective and also fails of heaven. With 
reference to eternal things, he is utterly provincial and 
narrow. He is near-sighted and can not see afar off, 
nor truly value the most enduring interest of this world 
and of all worlds. His dim vision leads him to walk 
and work as an ignoble time-server, in that he lives for 
time and is impoverished in heart and purpose by the 
contracted out-look of his life. He is unprepared to 
live because, he is not ready to die. He cannot serve the 
present world well because he blindly and stubbornly 
declines the service of heaven. But the mighty spirits 
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of all the ages, who have wrought most beneficently for 
mankind have been they who had most respect for the 
recompense of reward set before them, and who en- 
dured as seeing Him who is invisible. 

It is with a view to elevating the lives of all his fol- 
lowers to this sublime level, that the Master spoke 
this parable, inculcating the duty of Christian watch- 
fulness. Some who have assumed to be wise above 
what is written, if indeed they do not affect a benevo- 
lence more unselfish than the love of Christ, would hold 
in dis-esteem the lesson cast in such a form ; they would 
have it that it appeals to selfish fear in all its develop- 
ment, and justifies by implication, the selfish conduct of 
the wise virgins who in the hour of extremity would 
.not divide their oil with their foolish and improvident 
companions. This sort of criticism is but poor potter- 
ing with sacred things. It is of the kind that would 
throw away Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress," the great- 
est allegory in literature, because the almost-inspired 
author did not mar his story by undertaking to present 
every possible phase of truth in one composition. The 
Master makes in this parable a wholesome appeal to 
that godly fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of 
wisdom. There is a faculty in the human soul which 
calls for such an appeal, and he must revise nature 
as well as correct the wisdom of the Lord himself, who 
would repudiate such 'appeals. The parable is addressed 
to a lawful and devout self love ; it makes no appeal to 
selfishness. Self-love is a proper instinct which con- 
demns suicide as it refuses fool-hardiness. Selfishness 
is but a poor mimicry of this divinely implanted in- 
stinct and takes risks on self that it may grasp greedily 
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things. The wise Teacher, who knew what was in man, 
taught us to respect the true self and to take no chances 
on its Salvation. He would have us save our souls at all 
costs, and in this parable He suggests in solemn form 
the question He elsewhere presses with awful earnest- 
ness, "What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?" 

This parable of the virgins is not addressed primarily 
to the indifferent and the unconverted, but rather to 
them who feel some interest in leading a Christian life, 
and who put forth some effort to meet the responsibil- 
ities and win the great reward of such a life. The foolish 
virgins quite as truly as their wiser companions intended 
to be present at the marriage supper and put forth some 
effort and some expenditure with reference to that end; 
they bought festal apparel, provided themselves with 
lamps and in their lamps they had some oil. They seem 
however, to have been of that class, who fearing to be 
righteous over-much are not righteous enough, they who 
wish to be religious at the smallest possible cost. 

Nor were the wise more watchful than the foolish 
if by watchfulness we mean unbroken wakefulness and 
inceasing looking out for the coming of the Bridegroom. 
"While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and 
slept.'" 

Christian watchfulness does not consist in being al- 
ways on the lookout, but in being always ready. He 
who is truly devoted to God, and who is ready to live 
or die, is not one who thinks of God every moment, but 
he is one who by the very posture and purpose of life, 
gives himself to self-forgetful service which oftimes ab- 
sorbs all his thought. The man who truly loves his 
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wife is not he who thinks of her all the time, but he 
who thinks of her as a knight when she is in his mind, 
and often toils even to momentary forgetfulness of her 
to give her comfort and pleasure. The godly man is 
not he who morbidly dwells on the thought of God, but 
he who moves under a filial purpose which leads him to 
think reverently of his Father in heaven when he does 
think of Him, and to serve Him faithfully always. There 
was nothing -better to do than for the virgins to sleep 
without a thought of the bridegroom while he tarried — 
that they might be the better prepared to give him 
proper welcome when he came; but the fact of his com- 
ing would control, while thus sleeping, even the purpose 
of their slumber, as it would also dominate the course of 
their conduct in waking hours. 

To have remained yawningly awake in the fore-part 
of the night in order to advertise the profession of un- 
usual devotion to the Bridegroom would have made a 
spectacle, but it would have served no purpose of loy- 
alty. True piety is never mixed with affected sanctity 
and morbid extravagance. Its head is not deranged 
by "fixed ideas," but its life is controlled by fixed prin- 
ciples. "Fixed ideas" are symptoms of insanity; fixed 
character is unfailing love of God in the soul, and is 
life to the spirit and health to the bones. 

The difference between the wise and the foolish vir- 
gins, is not discernible in anything of an outward nature. 
If one had come upon them in their slumber, by noth- 
ing visible could he have distinguished the vise iron; 
the foolish. They were dressed alike, their lamps were 
in reach, and the regular breathing of each bespoke a 
slumber common to all. The difference was found in 
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the fullness of oil possessed by the one and the scanty 
stock provided by the other. In the inmost soul, where 
is stored the reserve power of a faith which clings to 
God at all cost; is found the preparation of the soul for 
every crisis, whether the crisis be an unexpected trial in 
life, or the end of all. The soul which is not enriched 
by such a reserve takes the gravest chances on the 
most solemn interests, and, therefore, always fails. 

A parallel Scripture which enforces the same great 
lesson, is that wherein the Master contrasted the wise 
and foolish builders. The wise man was not content 
with a house well built above ground; he had respect 
to the invisible foundation on bed rock, and so he 
digged deep and rested his structure on such a basis. 
The crisis came when he needed the strength of such a 
foundation to resist the tempest which beat upon his 
house. In that trying hour it withstood the winds and 
rains not by what was seen, but by the strength of its 
invisible foundations. 

The foolish builder also provided him a house, but he 
wished shelter at the least possible cost. He therefore 
built a house which was good enough for fair weather 
but worse than useless in the crisis when most he needed 
a roof above his head. The rains descended, and the 
winds blew, and the floods beat upon that house, and 
it fell, and great was the fall thereof, for it was founded 
upon the sand. 

What then shall we say, drawing our conclusion from 
these and other Scriptures, is the characteristic element 
in Christian watchfulness? Is it not thoroughness? Is 
it not that whole-hearted determination to serve God 
at all costs, and which refuses every temptation to cheap- 
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ncss in religion, shoddinesa in character, and will take 
no chance on the future? Is it not that earnestness 
which makes the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness the one indispensable thing in earth and heaven? 
To a soul filled with such a spirit, there is such fervent 
love of the Bridegroom, that it will not take chances 
on falling short of his approval or failing to be present 
at the bridal hour. It would rather have more oil than 
was necessary, and waste the surplus, than fall short of 
a sufficiency. The wise virgins would take chances on oil 
but they would take no rish on the privilege and duty of 
meeting the Bridegroom, while, on the other hand, the 
foolish virgins counted oil more dear than the Bride- 
groom's favor. The want of the spirit of the wise was 
the disqualification that excluded the foolish from the 
festivities of the marriage. The heart which is more set 
on saving oil than seeing the Bridegroom, could only 
be a poor and unsympathetic attendant on such a joyous 
celebration. Had the Bridegroom come early in the 
night, this unfitness would not have been revealed, but 
it would nevertheless have been on them, though un- 
revealed. Or, could they have known that he would 
have delayed his coming, with equal stinginess they 
would have dealt economically with their scanty stock, 
and thus also have disguised their cold heartedness to- 
wards him. It was the "unexpected that happened," 
and thus was disclosed not only that their vessels were 
empty of oil but that their hearts were empty of love. 
The empty vessels showed the vacant souls. By such 
a test it was shown how unsuitable they were for the 
feast. 
Thus it has, often been seen that those who with ir- 
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reverent curiosity seek to pry into the secrets of that 
"day and hour which no man knoweth, no, not the 
angels of heaven, but the Father," and who undertake 
with conceited confidence and tortuous exegesis to fix 
the time of His coming, when their programme fails 
their piety perishes with it. They make more of the 
coming of the Lord, than they do of the person of the 
Lord, and when He comes not according to their dates 
they lose faith in His power and renounce His authority. 
But wise souls, taught of the Spirit, with ungrudging 
devotion and unreserved consecration fix their hearts 
on God and establish with Him such relations as pre- 
pare them for His long tarrying or His sudden appear- 
ance. If He tarry and remain invisible they endure as 
seeing Him who is unseen, and whom not having seen 
they love; if He come quickly, having oil in their ves- 
sels without fear or agitation, they go out to meet Him 
with rejoicing. 

Their relation to the Lord is like that of a wife to her 
husband, whose love is undiminished by distance and 
unaffected by absence because she belongs to him alone. 
They yearn for Him in His absence and rejoice in His 
presence, but "whether present or absent they are the 
Lord's." 

The terms of the parable do not permit us to over- 
look the wisdom of watchfulness, and the folly of the 
want of it. The foolish virgins lost what little invest- 
ment they made of oil and of effort, because they made 
no more. If the occasion of the Bridegroom's coming 
was worthy of their interest it called for such effort and 
expenditure as would exclude the possibility of failure; 
if it was not worth that much it was not worth even 
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the degree of attention they bestowed upon it. God 
must be everything to the soul, or nothing; and at last 
the real God of every soul is that object to obtain 
which and to retain which it is ready to sacrifice all else. 
How foolish is half-hearted piety! 

A God who would be satisfied with half a heart is 
unworthy of any love, and a soul which seems to divide 
itself between its lusts and its Lord misses both worlds. 
It forfeits the favor of God and fritters away its own 
energies on time. Supreme silliness and sin! 

Its folly is only exceeded by its insincerity and its 
utter failure is assured by its blind folly. Wise is the 
spirit which gives itself not with a cold and calcula- 
ting service, but with a sublime self-abandon to the work 
and will of God. The wisdom of such souls is that wis- 
dom which cometh down from above, and which, is not 
surprised and confounded by the crises of life, nor over- 
whelmed by the revelations of the spiritual world. It 
never fails because it never foolishly dreams that it can 
have relations to God hereafter other than those it 
cherishes here. The crises of life and the event of death 
reveal but do not revolutionize the character of such 
souls. 

In the crisis of an unexpected hour the foolish virgins 
became desperately in earnest, but it was an earnestness 
which betrayed its character by its unseasonableness ; 
it came too late. In truth, there was no change of spirit 
from the temper of* half heartedness in which they set 
Out, to the vain lamentations with which they sought 
admittance after the door was shut. The spirit that 
procrastinates to do known duty is of the same essence, 
as the spirit which undertakes duty in a half hearted 
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way Both propose to do what they are obliged to do, 
but no more and no sooner than can be helped. The 
man who puts off his return to God, and pleads the pos- 
sibility of death-bed repentance, does thereby show that 
he would never return to God at all if he did not have 
to die. Over such a man the terrors of death have more 
dominion that the authority of God's law, and his affec- 
tions cling to the things of earth rather than to the 
divine Father's heart. He is Balaam wishing that he 
may have the death of the righteous, if he must die, but 
in his soul of souls, he wishes he could live in this 
world always. He would like to have the pearf of great 
price, if there is to be a time when none will be safe 
who are without the pearl, but he wishes to drive the 
best bargain that he can in its purchase, and he will not 
make the trade except after the same manner in which 
he secures a railway ticket — only when he is obliged 
to go. He does not wish to make one effort or one 
prayer too many. If he must choose between heaven 
or hell he prefers heaven to hell, but there is only one 
other place that he would more hate to go to than to 
hell, and that is heaven. In that fair haven he will take 
shelter if driven there on the principle, "Of any port in 
a storm.'" 

It is unthinkable that a soul in such a state can ever 
enter heaven. Heaven is a place prepared for the pre- 
pared, and not a land-locked harbor for piratical souls, 
driven from the high seas of earth, after taking such 
spoils of time as they were able to carry away. Against 
the unprepared the door is shut. 

Character tends more and more to fixedness and in the 
end fixes destiny. The end of earth's probation is a 
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fixed character and a fixed place, every soul going to its 
own place. The bad can no more rise out of their 
doom than the good can fall out of their blessedness. 
Lazarus is secure in Abraham's bosom, and Dives 
knows too well how final is his state to hope for escape 
or ask for extrication. Even in torment he knows that 
the entrance to perdition is open and hence he prays that 
his brothers may be warned against it; but he knows 
also that there is no exit, and dares not suggest a 
prayer for deliverance. The sentimentality that prates 
in the pulpit, about "endless hope" is a folly which finds 
no encouragement in Scripture, no basis in psychology, 
and no ground in the analogies of nature. While singing 
its Siren song of senseless optimism it only allures to 
deathless despair. All the teachings of revelation and all 
the suggestions of nature, lead us to the conclusion that 
the real difficulty of reason is not to comprehend how 
any can be lost, but to understand how any can be 
saved. Nature knows no room for repentance, and of- 
fers no remedies for sin. Salvation, according to the 
Scriptures, is the achievement, under grace, of strenu- 
ous souls, who "strive — agonize — to enter in at the 
strait gate." 

At last the wise virgins with all their reserve of oil 
had none to spare. Not in heartlessness, but out of the 
fixed conditions that no wishing could change, answer 
they the request of their foolish companions, "Not so; 
les there be not enough for us and you." The good 
man who may be accounted "righteous over-much" by the 
worldly and half hearted, finds in life's crises that he 
has no goodness to spare — and if he had, character is 
not transferable. In the bitterness of his grief, David 
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may cry out for the rebellious Adsalom, "Would God I 
had died for thee, My Son!" but his cry is all in vain. 
Only one is able by death to make atonement for sin, 
and we need all the benefits of even that infinite sacri- 
fice for our redemption. If that be rejected there re- 
maineth nothing "but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgement and fiery indignation, which shall devour 
the adversaries/' For the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, speaking of redeeming love, says "If He that de- 
spised Moses law died without mercy under two or three 
witnesses, of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith he was sanctified an unholy thing, 
and hath done despite to the Spirit of grace." And "if 
the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear?" 

"Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour, wherein the Son of Man cometh," and when He 
cometh the door will be shut, forbidding the entrance of 
the foolish, and the exit of the wise. Wherever the fool- 
ish may go it is into the outer darkness ; it can not be that 
the good and the bad reach at last the same place, since 
they are so wide apart in character. The lines of god- 
liness and godlessness, light and darkness, life and death, 
run at right angles in this world, and it is unthinkable 
that, however infinitely projected, they should ever con- 
verge upon the same point. 
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The Believer's Testimony Concerning Christ 



Matt. xvi. 15: "But whom say y^ ^hat I am?" 
Not least noticeable, among the r)$ny striking char- 
acteristics that marked our Saviour's intercourse with 
His beloved disciples, were the thoughtful, earnest, pen- 
etrating questions that He occasionally addressed to 
them. And He did not thus quesf-pon them when He 
was surrounded by the great multitude that crowded 
about Him to witness His miracles jwad to listen to His 
wondrous words, but rather when $[e was alone with 
them, apart on the mountain side or ?\way in the desert. 
These simple, hearts earching questions, moreover, were 
addressed not so much to their mincH as to their hearts, 
not so much to stimulate their intellects to activity, as 
to quicken their moral sensibilities to keener perceptions 
of the truth. He questioned them rcot to increase His 
own knowledge, but rather to increase theirs; not to 
find out how much they knew, but rather to shew them 
how little they knew; nor yet to draw out from them 
an expression of their opinion, but rather to evoke from 
them a declaration of their faith. 

The question of Qur text, the reader will remember, 
was preceded by a similar one in which our Saviour 
asked His disciples as to what the world thought of Him : 
"Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am ?" And 
then: "Whom do ye say that I am?" Peter, in be- 
half of the disciples, replied, "Thou are the Christ, the 
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Son of the living God." And our Saviour said in answer 
to Peter that "upon this rock He would build His 
Church, and the gates of hell should not prevail against 
it." The great truth then to which I invite your atten- 
tion, and which, in the light of the context, I deduce 
from the words of my text, is this : The vital relation of 
tlae believer's ttstimQny concerning Christ t@ the life 
•f t&e Church. 

Tti© most prominent characteristic of the apostolic 
preaching was its witness-bearing — its testimony char- 
acter. Christ never designed that those who had arrived 
at a saving knowledge of the truth should keep this 
knowledge to themselves. But while the great commis- 
sion was, "Go ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel," this commission was not given until Christ had 
first instructed His disciples as to what their preaching 
should consist in. "Ye are to be my witnesses," was 
His constant declaration unto them. They were to go 
forth testifying as to what they had seen and heard; 
and all their testimony culminated in this grand truth, 
that "Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the living God." 

It is a curious fact, worthy of our observation in 
passing, that the Greek word for witness was "martus" 
a martyr, conveying the idea that a witness to the great 
facts of Christianity in those heroic days when the 
foundations of the Church were being laid, was one who 
gave in his testimony at the risk of his life. And how 
forcibly was this meaning of the word exemplified in 
the experience of the holy apostles, every one of whom 
sealed the testimony that he bore to the truth with 
his own life blood, with possibly one exception. Surely 
our Saviour seems here to have been but catechising 
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and instructing His apostles in regard to the testimony 
which they should be prepared to render as to His di- 
vine character, for very well did He know that they 
would have to stand before heathen courts and answer 
this very same question, "Whom do ye say that Jesus 
is?" And their testimony, that "He was verily the Son 
of the living God," did not always evoke the approval 
which Christ here gave it; for the sequel proved that 
it was for bearing this very testimony that they, one 
by one, eventually yielded up their lives at the mar- 
tyr's stake. And so, too, this meaning of the word was 
yet further exemplified in the history of the early 
Church, when there were so many sad and painful ex- 
amples wherein the testimony, borne by the early dis- 
ciples, was crowned with martyrdom. We sometimes 
look upon that sad, dark day as the black page in our 
Church's history; but, it shines with unearthly splendor, 
above all the other pages that record her progress, when 
we look with the sainted John and see under the altar, 
hard by the very throne of God, the souls of them that 
were slain for the word of His truth and for the testi- 
mony which they bore. And white robes, we are told, 
were given unto every one of them. 

The contrast which our Saviour here institutes be- 
tween what men said and thought of Him, and what 
the disciples said and thought is very marked and sig- 
nificant; and, to get at the full meaning of our text, we 
will do well to adopt the method which He here uses 
of contrasting the two opinions concerning Him. As 
we have already observed, therefore, His first question 
was, "Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?" 
The discinles replv. "Some say that Thou art John the 
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Baptist, some Elias, some Jeremias, or one of the pro- 
phets." "Herod thinks that Thou art John the Baptist, 
arisen from the dead and come to avenge his cruel mur- 
der; others that Thou art that prophet that was to 
come ; others that Thou art Jeremias or one of the 
prophets, — they are in doubt, they can't tell who, they 
are divided as to who Thou art." Let us notice that 
while they are divided as to who Christ is, they all 
agree in thinking Him not only a very remarkable per- 
son, but one of the divinely inspired prophets of old 
come to life again. They are impressed with the fact 
that there is something more than ordinarily human in 
this wonderful man. 

But the most noticeable thing to me, in this whole 
conversation, is the utter indifference with which our 
Lord here treats the testimony of the world in regard 
to his character, dismissing- all these opinions without 
even a passing remark. He manifests no concern what- 
ever in regard to the fact that they did not rightly ap- 
preciate His character. And thus it seems as if our 
Saviour would say, "It is unimportant what the world 
thinks of me. I care not what opinion unregenerate 
men may hold concerning me. It matters not what 
Herod and his courtiers, what the prejudiced Jews, the 
haughty Pharisees, the speculating Sadducees, the un- 
regenerate multitude — it matters not what they may 
think of the Son of Man. They are not expected to 
know me, and, in their unregenerate state, they cannot 
know me. All this is as nothing. But the great ques- 
tion is this: Whom do ye say that I am? Whom do 
ye, my disciples, ye who have seen my life, both public 
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and private, who have witnessed my many miracles, 
who have supped with me and prayed with me, ye who 
have followed me through all these years and known 
me best — whom do ye say that I am?" Peter saith 
unto Him: "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God" — every word pregnant with meaning and burning 
with emphasis. His answer is not, mind you, "I suppose 
or we suppose, that Thou art the Christ;" but, "Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God." No mere ex- 
pression of opinion about it; but the deep and honest 
conviction of an earnest human soul — a truth not re- 
vealed to him by flesh and blood, not the conclusion 
of his own reasoning or the fruit of his own intellect ; 
but a truth wrought into his conscious being and en- 
grafted, as it were, into his very soul by the power of 
the Holy Ghost. And thus it is with all spiritual trutb 
that is inwrought into the believer's soul — it is a reve- 
lation of the Holy Ghost and is a part, of man's ow& 
conscious knowledge. 

And herein our great Exemplar would teach us a les- 
son, viz : To consider it a thing of no great importance 
that the unregenerate multitude have incorrect and erro- 
neous opinions concerning Christ; and, above all, would 
He teach us not to let our faith be disturbed in the least, 
because unregenerate men fail to see, or even go so 
far as to deny, the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
For it is now, just as it was then, the unregenerate world 
is divided as to who Christ is. Among men there are 
various opinions concerning Him, all of which fall just 
as far below His true character, as did the opinions of 
men expressed in the days of the apostles. Some say 
He was a mere man, a very remarkable man, it is true, 
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but still nothing more than a human being. The most 
perfect one, it may be, that ever lived, the highest type 
of manhood of which we have any record; but still 
He was nothing more than a pure, noble, magnanimous 
human soul. Others think Him more than a mere man 
— what the ancients, perhaps, would call a hero, one 
partly man and partly God. Some great and lofty hu- 
man soul into whom the Creator of all things infused 
something of His own nature, and then sent Him into 
the earth to accomplish some great purpose — and that 
He proved a blessing to the world just as Seneca, as 
Socrates, as Washington, or any other great and good 
man did. But all these opinions are unimportant. It 
matters not what Strauss, or Renan, or John Stuart 
Mill, or Herbert Spencer, or the rationalists, or the 
skeptics, what they all think concerning Christ. They 
may be, and doubtless often are, very honest men ; and 
their opinions may be very candid and, in some sense, 
very complimentary concerning Him. They may write 
a life of Him which may prove as interesting as a ro- 
mance — and, indeed, such a life has been written. They 
may make His life poetic, His character sublime, His 
career heroic. They may cast a halo of human grandeur 
about His person and may make His manhood to appear 
as beautiful and as worthy of admiration as the master- 
piece of an artist. All this they, as children of this 
world, often wiser in their day and generation than the 
children of light, — all this they may do. But Here they 
must stop. 

What did our Lord mean when he said to Peter, just 
after he made this confession of faith in his divinity, 
that "flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee. 
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but my Father which is in heaven"? He meant to say 
that a saving apprehension of Jesus Christ as the divine 
Son of God is not the work of the carnal mind o! man. 
He meant to teach that only such processes of the hu- 
man mind as may be accompanied by the influences of 
the Holy Spirit can ever be expected to lead to a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ as the Son of God. The car- 
nal mind of man can never in its intellectual pride dis- 
cover the divine. It can discover the man, a beautiful, 
sublime', heroic man ; but it can go no further. It is 
just as true in regard to God the Son as it is in regard 
to God tire Father, that the world by wisdom knows not 
God and by searching it can not find Him out. Yes, men 
•of the world may discover the man in Christ, but the God 
they can never find. It is a spiritual truth and must be 
spiritually discerned. God has never made the human in- 
tellect and human reason the channel through which we 
are to arrive at a correct and saving knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But what He has hid from the wise 
and the prudent He has revealed unto babes. "Even 
so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight." This 
being true, it is folly for a Christian to be disturbed, 
because some of the great thinkers and scholars and 
philosophers say that they, forsooth, can see nothing 
more in the Son of Man than a John the Baptist, or an 
Elias, or a Jeremias, or than some great prophet. If 
"flesh and blood" could see in Christ all that the 
believer can see in Him, then would it follow that 
the Christian's knowledge concerning Christ is no 
better, no deeper, no fuller, no more satisfying than the 
skeptic's knowledge of Him; and would thus prove 
that what the Christian calls saving faith in Christ is 
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nothing more than an intellectual belief — and hence 
nothing more than a revelation of flesh and blood. In- 
stead, then, of weakening the Christian's faith, it should 
rather strengthen it, when men who pride themselves in 
testing everything by reason before they accept, and 
in making reason the measure and ground of all their 
belief, say that they see not the God in Jesus Christ. 
For it only proves what the Scripture says when it 
affirms that "the world by wisdom knows not God," 
and when it implies that "by searching it can not find 
him out." 

We observe, then, by thus contrasting the two opin- 
ions concerning Christ, that in the one case there is 
doubt, perplexity, uncertainty — they think thus and so, 
but they can't tell who He is : in the other case there 
is certainty — "Thou are the Christ" — no doubt about 
it. Again, we notice that the opinions of men are vari- 
ous, different, discordant, contradictory — some say one 
thing, some another : among the disciples there is accord, 
agreement, unanimity — so much so that one man here an- 
swers for the whole. Among all true believers there 
is but one opinion concerning Christ. Differ as Chris- 
tians may, on many points, they are all one as to who 
Christ is. In the one case there is confusion, supersti- 
tion — they imagine Him to be a ghost, one raised from 
the dead : in the other there is intelligent, well defined 
faith. The one party see nothing but a man, though 
a remarkable man it may be ; the other discern both 
man and God — not only the Christ, the Messiah, the 
promised one, but the "Son of the living God." The one 
party see but the prophet: the other the prophet, the 
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priest and the King. The one see only a son of man; 
the other see in Him the Son of God. 

We come now, in the second place, to consider the 
vital relation which this testimony of the true believer 
sustains to the life of the Church. And this we shall 
consider in two aspects : first, in regard to the Church 
collectively; and, secondly, the relation it bears to the 
life of each individual Christian. 

Without entering here into an exegetical discussion 
as to what Christ meant when He said in reply to Peter, 
"Upon this rock, I will build my Church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it," and assuming that 
inasmuch as this reply of our Lord was evoked by the 
testimony which Peter had just rendered as to His di- 
vine character, it should most naturally Have reference 
to the truth contained in that confession — assuming this, 
we learn that the believer's testimony sustains a most 
important and vital relation to the Church of God. So 
vital is this relation that it is here represented as the 
foundation of the Church. The confession of Saint Peter 
here contains the very pith and marrow of the gospel 
and may well be made the foundation of the Church. It 
contains the truth, yea that grandest and most momen- 
tous of all truths, that Jesus Christ is very man and very 
God, and verily upon the preaching of this truth shall 
the Church of God be built up. In First Corinthians 
iii. ii, we have Christ represented as the only true 
foundation of the Church and the apostles as the build- 
ers — where we learn that, though the workmen and the 
builders may come and go, yet the foundation, being 
once laid, must stand secure forever. Here the grand 
truth is the same, though the presentation of it is slight- 
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ly different. The true confession of the believer is here 
represented as the foundation and Christ as the eternal 
builder. What a grand truth, then, is it for us to realize 
that if we only confess Christ aright and bear a truthfu* 
testimony as to His divine character, that He has prom- 
ised to make our confession and our testimony a founda- 
tion upon which He Himself will build. And what a 
comforting thought should it be to us to know that 
while we are engaged in trying to build up Christ's 
Church upon the earth, we are yet but co-workers to- 
gether with Him, and as it is true of that city which 
is "not made with hands, eternal in the heavens," so 
it is true of this earthly structure, that its grand maker 
and builder and architect is God — He the grand builder, 
we His workmen. 

And finally, let us consider the relation which tKe 
believer's testimony concerning Christ sustains to his 
own Christian life. If it is true that this testimony is 
in a sense, the foundation of the Church, it is yet more 
true that, in a still higher sense, it is the foundation of 
the life of every individual believer. "Whom do ye 
say that Christ is?" The answer to this question de- 
termines every man's character. You can put no more 
heartsearching question to yourself than this, "What 
do I think concerning Christ?" — "what is my opinion 
concerning the Son of Man?" Where in all history, 
sacred or profane, can you find another such momentous 
question out of the issues of which are life and death. 
For according as we answer this question wrongly or 
rightly, even so are we found to be the sons of darkness 
or the children of light. About the multitudes of 
things and persons that are and have been our opinions 
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may be thus and so, without perhaps having any influ- 
ence upon our own characters. But in regard to the 
person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ we can 
have but one opinion, if we would be numbered among 
His faithful and elect followers. And blessed is the 
man who, when he retires into the secret chambers of 
his own life, as the High Priest retired into the holy 
of holies, and there solemnly and earnestly propounds 
to himself the heart-searching question, "Whom do I say 
Christ is?" — thrice happy that man whose faith then 
and there finds its fittest expression in the confession 
of St. Peter, "Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God." This is the creed of every new born soul that 
passes from the darkness of this world into the light 
and liberty of God's children. 

When Christ, after years of training, had brought His 
disciples up to the point where they believed and spon- 
taneously confessed that he was "the Son of the living 
God," then, and not till then, could He say that the 
foundation rock of experience and faith and testimony 
was laid upon which He would build His Church; then, 
and not till then, could He say, "The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it;" then, and not till then could He 
talk freely about His leaving them, about his crucifixion 
and death, and how that greater works than He had 
done should be accomplished when He was gone. It 
matters little what the world of sceptics and sinners 
may say about our Lord so long as believers are ready 
to testify with one voice and say, "Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God." This is what makes the 
foundation of the Church like the solid rock and gives 
it a power against which the gates of hell can never 
prevail. 
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Text: Luke iv. 16-21. 



There are at least three good entrances to this scene. 
We could come in by a study of Christ's use of a quo- 
tation. The phrase that leaps from literature and finds 
vital utterance in life's sacramental moments reveals the 
man as well as the quotation. The statesman who talks 
platitudes when his country lays supreme burdens on 
him shows that he is unworthy. Small talk and cheap 
talk are alike forbidden when the tides of life arc run- 
ning high. The statesman to whose lips come sen- 
tences from Washington's Farewell Address or Lincoln's 
Gettysburg oration reveals by his use of those immortal 
words his own conception of himself. J^sus in the syn- 
agogue reaches back to the noble literature of his peo- 
ple and seizes one of its noblest passages to apply to 
Himself. You should know what kind of man He will 
be from His use of this quotation. 

Or you can get into the scene by way of the imagina- 
tion. Hforace Bushnell called our Gospel a gift to the 
imagination. A. fine book has appeared within a few 
years on the "Religious Use of the Imagination." Here 
is a place for it. A. village Church ; the usual gathering 
of people; some of them dull and respectable, some oi 
them respectable and dull; reverent, devout, pious, and 
faithful to the services of the synagogue; none of them 
expecting any very mighty thing to happen, least of all 
to or through a neighbor's son ; some of them possibly 
wondering how they could interest the young men in the 
regular meetings, already in danger of the peril of the 
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modern Church, the peril of making religion cheap in the 
effort to make it interesting; a youth, known to them 
all, perhaps regarded as a bit singular; a new tone in 
the voice, a new look in the eye, a sudden and startling 
conviction that something has happened; the look of 
wonder, the inquiry, the unreason and folly of those 
whose conventional worship and ways have had a shock, 
the shock of reality — you can see it all. 

Or you can get into the scene by way of emphasis. 
Perhaps this was the regular lesson of the day. The 
people had heard it read or droned for years either with 
a false emphasis or without any emphasis at all. It had 
once been a living phrase. It got into their literature 
because it had once been alive. It became literature be- 
cause it had been life. But it had become that pathetic 
and unlovely thing, "a dead letter." AU at once it be- 
came alive again. A man had hold of it; it had hold 
of a man. The quiet air of the synagogue is made electric 
by the sound of one emphasizing the nouns, the pro- 
nouns, and the verbs, the personal terms. The worship- 
pers saw an Inspired Scripture becoming a fulfilled Scrip- 
ture right before their eyes. And a people who do not 
see it fulfilled in this personal way will not long believe 
in its inspiration. The test of its inspiration is its power 
to fulfill itself in personal life. All that they saw that 
quiet day in the synagogue. 

But whether you enter by the gate of quotation, or 
imagination, or emphasis, you come upon the very finest 
spectacle our world has to offer — the vision of a man in- 
terpreting his life. It is always going on, it is always 
interesting. Our most significant question to a youth is 
this: W'hat are you going to< be when you grow up? 
His answer has meaning for the world; meaning whether 
he be son of a king or son of a carpenter. 
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i. Jesus interpreted His life, defined its relations, its 
purposes and its contents at the highest level, "in the 
power of the Spirit." 

A perfect human scene is this. That gives it its point 
of contact for us. A divine transaction it is also. That 
gives it its permanent and high significance. We call it 
a human scene and hark back in our thought to the burn- 
ing bush beside which Moses found out in God's pres- 
ence the meaning of his own life; to the gathering of 
plain old Jesse's sons for the choosing of one to be king 
of his people ; to Elisha plowing in the field of Shaphat 
when suddenly from being a plowman he became a 
prophet; to the herdman of Tekoa when he saw the vis- 
ion and heard the call that placed his life in the stream 
of Providence for his age and all ages. 

Most distinctly do we think of that other prophet at 
the door of the temple who in most thrilling surround- 
ings finally heard the Voice saying, "Whom shall I send 
and who will go for us?'' His own name is not spoken. 
He is not singled out and drafted. It is like that later 
hour in Church history, when Francis Asbury stood be- 
fore a little company of men and asked in God's name 
again, "Who will go out to the deserts and swamps, the 
disease, poverty and death of the Great Pee Dee?" No 
names are mentioned. No one is drafted. It makes our 
hearts beat faster even now to see Isaiah in one century 
and Enoch George in another moved alike by God, both 
alike in the power o/ the Spirit, arise and say, "Here am 
I, send me." A hundred instances can be quoted out of 
later history. Life is one. Centuries and centuries have 
nothing to do with it. The wind always bloweth where 
it listeth, and maketh kin of holy souls. And wherever 
God descends upon a chosen spirit and such spirit roy- 
ally responds the temple and the synagogue are found 
again. 
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In that stimulating book, the "Magnetism of Christ," 
it is suggested and properly, I think, that long before this 
day in that very village Church, "Jesus had leaped to a 
foresight of what His ministry would be as the Rabbi read 
this passage in ordinary course." The clear vision in the 
synagogue is based upon long brooding over what the 
earlier prophet saw. Not to Isaiah, I think, was it so 
clear or so large as to Jesus. This is the glory of all real 
literature. It arises out of life, it springs from an immor- 
tal incident, but it returns to enrich and enlarge later life, 
and the incidental becomes the universal. The Psalmist 
thinks of himself in God's care and says tenderly, "The 
Lord is my Shepherd," but the race takes up the phrase 
while God walks with men beside all streams. The local 
has become the general. Jesus gave to Isaiah's words 
that day a breadth and bloom, a meaning and splendour 
in religious thought and life far beyond the older proph- 
et's conception. One does not say the universal thing 
by trying, or do it by a conscious effort. The true, the 
vital and the meaningful become the universal. The 
thing that happens by a burning bush, or in a village 
Church, or in a small college, gets lifted into permanence 
by Him who calls ever for the real and genuine. 

"At life's highest level, in the power of the Spirit" — 
how this example is needed in our own time. So many 
men are determining their lives on other levels and under 
other power. So many lives strike the ground early be- 
cause tliey start so near it. Men develop early what 
Charles Kingsley called "the nasty little virtue of pru- 
dence." They easily quench the Spirit. They do not 
decide their career at the high levels. They see the heav- 
ens open, they hear a voice, they catch clear gleams, they 
see the divine vision — and hesitate and calculate until 
the gleam is gone. Once and again the tide rolls over 
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them. They resist and are left stranded on the beach. 
I knew one who might have been a patriot, and did be- 
come a pettifogger. Another with a call to be a mission- 
ary became a money changer. Once they climbed the 
rugged steeps and saw God face to face and, awe-struck, 
were moved to determine their lives in His presence. 
Then they feared the lofty and transcendent. They be- 
came ordinary and petty. 

"If chosen men could never be alone 
In deep, wide silence, open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done." 

— Lowell. 

Men fear the supernatural. They distrust their best 
moments. They "take themselves in hand." They stifle 
their inspired emotions. They evaporate the life of the 
Spirit. They come down to so-called prudent and rea- 
sonable levels. They live within narrow and secular 
horizons. If Psalm, or hymn, or prayer or sermon, or 
Holy Spirit of God through all, or none of these, clutches 
at their hearts until they are impelled to be God's men, 
they wait, and question and falter and crush it all. 

The danger to life lies not in the loftiness of it. Life's 
great principles are always to be read in the light of life's 
best examples. "If I could become a preacher like 
Brooks then I would gladly enter the ministry ; if I 
could be a doctor like MacLure, then I would become a 
physician; if I could be a missionary like Hannington, 
then I would go to the ends of the earth ; if I could 
be a teacher like Arnold, then all my life should be 
spent with boys." At such levels we are to determine 
our careers. The whole world turns back when men 
resist and turn their backs upon these highest hours. 
The whole race would have been beggared at its great- 
est need, if Jesus in the synagogue had said: "This 
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day is this noblest Scripture denied and resisted in 
your eyes." It is because He and others believe that 
they can live up to life's best moments that life has 
any best moments left. "In the Spirit!" Tides of 
power from thje noble literature flowing over Him; 
thrilling memories from the heroic history surging 
through Him ; holy influences from the village Church 
making their appeal to Him ; far, wide vision of immor- 
tal service to men calling Him like a bugle cry; living 
Spirit of the everliving God descending - upon Him in 
inspiration, peace and power. No wonder He read it 
with new accents and new tones : "The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me — this day is this Scripture fulfilled." 
Miracles in nature and men; parables, sermons, conver- 
sations, prayers ; services, sacrifices and death ; broken 
tombs, empty graves of self and others; triumph, con- 
quest for endless ages all are for such a person as this. 
To such the universe is pledged. To such God is com- 
mitted. For such all things work together, 

2. Jesus interpreted His life, defined its relations, its 
purposes and its contents in the light of the world's 
urgent needs. 

Henry Drummond found here the program of Chris- 
tianity. It is a program of great age. It lies latent in 
the words spoken to Abraham that "in thee and in thy 
seed the nations of the earth may be blessed." It got 
fuller explication when Isaiah stated it. Jesus took it 
up as a living phrase and made His life a comment on 
it. Jesus came into a historic stream. This program 
was in the world. He made it vital. It is still in the 
world. We must make it vital. In His day it applied 
to Jerusalem, in ours to Chicago and Shanghai. He went 
on foot to fulfill it. We go by electricity. But our program 
is the same. He stated it in matchless terms, but ability 
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to state it is not the same as a holy endeavor to do it. 
It is a far cry from His use of these words to His tri- 
umphant but modest declaration, "I have finished the 
work Thou gavest me to do." Bartimeus and the lepers, 
the men stone deaf and the men stone dead, all lie be- 
tween. But they are only the details of the program. 
One plays the program through by playing each note 
in its perfection. Ages ago this was the program. Ages 
hence it will yet be. There is nothing else to do. 

There are two spurious forms of Christianity, one the 
exclusively ritualistic, the other, the exclusively practical. 
Faith without works is dead, and works without faith 
quickly die. This Jesus was in the power of the Spirit 
in the synagogue and out of it. His words have the 
ring of a challenge in them. I can easily imagine a 
young man sitting by, rousing himself to join at once 
with this manifestly real man. This is the way to make 
religion interesting. You can not make it interesting 
by making it cheap, but by making it real. Young men 
are drawn to Jesus because He has something worth 
while going on. As Emerson said : "This man is not 
going to live simply to wear out his boots." One might 
add, not even going to Church. He evidently will know 
how "to get the wine from life's grapes, the soul from 
life's flesh." The modern religious man gets the power 
that he may feel the power and enjoy the experience of 
getting it and having it. But Jesus got the power that 
He might use it. Religion in His hands is interesting 
because vital. He Will be a true ritualist fulfilling every 
noble and dignified form of worship. But He will let 
loose a new music on the streets, and fill the air with 
a new incense from the swinging censers of holy service. 
He will get on the heights, He will go to the depths. 
He will be in touch with God, that is the privilege of a 
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saint. He will be in touch with men, that is the duty of a 
saint. And He will touch men with power because He has 
been with God. He will go to unutterable weakness, 
but He will go with infinite strength. He will descend 
to unspeakable poverty, but He will descend with in- 
estimable wealth. 

This is the everlasting wonder of Christ's work, this, 
its eternal inspiration to us. He linked grace with 
service. His full hands became open hands. God made 
no more appeal to Him than did the poor, the broken, 
the captives, the helpless. "The wonderful thing about 
this scene in the synagogue, what comes first and re- 
mains last, is Christ's exalted consciousness of an en- 
dowment of the Spirit so plenary, an anointing and 
dedication so divine for what seems to men so lowly 
a task. He saw, when as yet no man understood, the 
divineness of winning broken lives back to God and 
liberty." For the doing of this the Spirit was upon 
Him. That He did this was the test of His Messiah- 
ship. Almost in these very terms He sent His famous 
reply to John's anxious inquiry- Thus it is ever in His 
Church. The Pentecostal baptism brings the ends of 
the earth in view. When Christ becomes His own chief 
care then the Christ ceases to be. When the Church 
turns back upon herself to care only or chiefly for her- 
self, then the Church begins to die. When the man 
coddles and nurses his baptism then the baptism be- 
comes rancid and nauseous like the left-over manna. 
Virtue must go out of the Son of God or He is no Son 
of God at all. This is Christ's appeal to us men now. 
He asks us to be pious, but He asks us to be useful. 
He deals with the modern college student and with the 
modern business man as He did with Matthew. There 
is no pious twaddle in His greeting. He does not scold 
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Him or plead with or cry over Him. The imperial man 
in the Master appeals to the real and fundamental man 
in the collector; soul leaps to soul between Master and 
man. "Matthew, I have a use for you. Come." And 
Matthew rose, all his ugly, shady past dropping as he 
did so, crowned with an immortal crown. He has been 
called by the Master to do things with and for the Mas- 
ter. No better chance is ever offered to any man in 
any age, student, banker or collector. 

Failure to make this supreme response makes the 
rich young ruler the object of your pity forever. Be- 
fore him flashed the supreme visions. Within him arose 
the high desires. His heart beat fast in Christ's pres- 
ence. He wanted to interpret his life in the terms of 
the eternal, but staggered and failed when called to in- 
terpret it in the terms of the useful and unselfish. He 
wpuld have taken a part, but one must take all. One 
can not have that Holy Spirit with its eternal life with- 
out having also the human spirit with its lepers, its 
beggars, its poor. We shall not go to the heights and 
see God face to face unless we go down to the depths 
and meet life's need also. 

"Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 

And the sun looked over the mountain's rim, 
Straight was the path of gold for Him, 

And the need of the world of men for me." 
So sings Mr. Browning not quite truly. For walking 
in that path of duty lo, men walk in the path of glory; 
walking in that path of service men walk in the way of 
splendor; walking in that path of need lo! it becomes 
a path of gold. And for the Lord and for the man it is 
no path of gold unless it touches also the need of men. 
The gateway to Cornell University contains this in- 
spiring inscription: "So enter that daily thou mayest 
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become more thoughtful and more learned; so depart 
that daily thou mayest become more useful to thy coun- 
try and to mankind." The gateway to Harvard is sim- 
ilar in its sentiment. It is the modern ideal for the 
Christian scholar. Under this influence the true scholar 
stands with pride among his fellows, clad in the sig- 
nificant robes of the university, but under it he also 
gathers up his royal robes about him like those Oxford 
scholars of Wesley's day and like thousands beside, and 
goes down to the jails, collieries, and the costermongers ; 
to East London, to bowery or to mining camp ; and hu- 
man life gets a chance. But it all goes h^ck for its best, 
its most inspiring example to that synagogue in the far 
off town. Over its low door might have been written : 
"So enter that the Spirit of the Lord may fall upon you. 
So depart that the blind, the deaf, the poor, and the pris- 
oner may get a chance." In these two terms must the 
modern man interpret and define his life. 

They say occasionally that there is no great career 
any more for a strong man. And men become captains 
of finance to see how big a fortune they can pile up. 
They choose the worse when they might have the best. 
But would you have felt that there was no career open 
that day when Jesus took up His life in the royal fash- 
ion in the synagogue? Oh, young Jews fling your fish 
nets to the waves, throw your money changing to the 
winds, for God is among men again and men are going 
to get a chance. This Master of the holy life, and the 
white hand is crying out in imperial tones to the best 
of you, "Come. I have use for you. Come. Remain 
with me till the Spirit descends and the power comes ; 
with Me till virtue goes out and all life is made whole !" 
Oh, men of today, this Master of the Spirit-filled life, 
this Master of the open hands cries out anew, "Come, 
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I have use for you. Come." Let God enter until life 
is raised to its highest levels. Let God use until all 
other life is raised to the highest level. Thus must life 
be interpreted and defined. 

The Spirit came upon Him and He made the blind 
to see; the Spirit came upon Him and He made the 
deaf to hear; the Spirit came upon Him and He cast 
out the demons from men, women and boys; the Spirit 
came upon Him and He cleansed the lepers; the Spirit 
came upon Him and He opened tombs and prisons ; the 
Spirit came upon Him and He spoke the truth in His 
matchless way; the Spirit came upon Him and He lived 
for men; the Spirit came upon Him and He died for 
men; the Spirit came upon Him and He redeemed the 
world. This is the true power of the Spirit. It does 
not exhaust itself or evaporate in pious rapture. It is 
an experience, a power, a service, a high and holy joy. 
It despises crosses and joyfully endures shame for the 
gladness of completing this divine program. So it must 
ever be. Upon us must the Spirit descend. Then must 
we minister to the needy; then must we heal the sick; 
then must we redeem the great cities and restore the 
waste places; then must we banish the saloon; then 
must we bring industrial peace; then must we save 
childhood and youth; then must we teach the world 
the truth of Christ ; then must we capture the continents 
for Christ. 

3. Jesus Christ interpreted His life, defined its rela- 
tions, its purposes and its contents with a commanding 
sense of life's unity. 

There is a dreadful chasm between what we know 
and what we do, between our visions and our victories, 
between our intentions and our achievements, between 
our speech and our conduct, and often between the first 
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of life and the last of it. No such wretchedness mars 
the unity of Christ's life. His deeds are as perfect and 
as luminous as His speech. He perfectly bridged the 
gap between intention and achievement. His daily con- 
duct was just as good as His best talk. The line of 
His life from boyhood to its end was a perfectly straight 
line. The last of His fulfilled the plan of the first. 
There was neither variableness nor shadow of turning. 
He gave his life at its beginning the direction it was 
to keep until its end. It keeps, in consequence, that same 
direction until this day. It acquired an undiminished, 
projected efficiency and consistency. 

When Sir Philip Sidney was a lad he wrote to his 
brother these words : "If there are any good wars I 
shall attend them." Mr. Curtis points out that after- 
ward Sidney wrote the letter that kept Elizabeth from 
marrying the Catholic Duke, and thus saved England 
for Protestantism ; that he wrote the Defense of Poesy ; 
that on the battle field he glorified courage and finally 
glorified chivalry by giving his last drop of water to 
his dying comrade. But it all lies in that early sentence 
written to his brother. 

A young lawyer floating down the mighty river saw 
the evils of slavery, and said quietly: "If I ever get a 
chance to hit that thing, Twill hit it hard." Long after- 
ward, Abraham Lincoln issued his emancipation pro- 
clamation, with the words: "And upon this act I in- 
voke the blessing of Almighty God and considerate 
judgment of mankind." The two sentences are of one 
piece. From the day when Cecil Rhodes, a student of 
beautiful Oriel College, hunting health in South Africa, 
dreamed of presenting an Empire to his Queen, until 
the day when, worn out, he lay down and slept at the 
top of the world, his life had but one note. Whether 
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making a fortune, or giving it away, at least, it was 
all of a piece. It makes one think of Warren Hastings 
and his life-long plan and purpose to recover his an- 
cestral estate. Few things are more pitiful in life than 
the spectacle of a man whose later years are spent try- 
ing to undo his earlier ones, or whose later years are 
utterly defeated by the sins and blunders of the earlier 
ones. Out of the French Revolution came many tragic 
and pathetic scenes, but none more so than the picture 
of Mirabeau, the one strong man, who should have 
saved France and was not able. When he saw his poor 
unhappy country weltering in her own blood, he cried, 
"Oh, the sins of my youth ! How they keep me from 
saving France in this hour." It was the bitterness of 
St. Paul's life that part of it went in the wrong direc- 
tion. He knew the lack of unity in it. 

Now turn from all this to the life of Jesus. At the 
age of twelve He is in the Temple asking and answer- 
ing questions. To His wondering mother He looks 
up with His great wide eyes and says : "Do you not 
know that I must be about My Father's business?" 
And we have in that scene one point on the line of His 
life. You see the direction in which His face is set. 
Years go by, and He is in the synagogue. Back into 
the old and noble literature of His people He reaches 
for the words we are studying, and declares: "The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
Me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent Me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord." But that is His "Father's busi- 
ness." There is no other then or now. It gives us two 
points on the line of His life, and that line has not 
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swerved in direction by a hair's breadth. Once again 
He said, "My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me." That also is of the same piece and is in the same 
direction. Again He said: "Not My will, but Thine 
be done." The boy of the Temple is the man of the 
Garden, but the man's face is set in the same direction 
as the boy's. It was all in the same direction, all of 
one kind. No wonder that at last He looked calmly 
and triumphantly into His Father's face and said: "I 
have finished the work Thou gavest Me to do." There 
is no other outcome for such a life. The moral order of 
the universe would be reversed if such unity did not so 
end. His life was like His seamless robe- 
Many lessons we learn from this scene, but we must 
surely learn this one — that we are to give life at life's 
beginning the direction and tone we want life to main- 
tain until life's end. If there are any good wars for 
humanity we must attend them. In youth, manhood 
and age we must be about our Father's business. Then 
as we grow old we shall find ever that "The best is yet 
to be." 

"The last of life for which the first is planned." 
Three notes we have struck in our interpretation, lofti- 
ness, helpfulness, unity, divineness, humanness, one- 
ness. Another remains. They must all be struck to- 
gether. The harmony will be lacking if either is absent. 
The final is the note of divine power. 

4. Jesus interpreted His life, defined its relations, its 
purpose and its contents with an absolute sense of God's 
presence and power. 

No wonder He was so steady and strong. His life 
was not broken or partial like ours. We easily hold 
one truth, He easily held all truth. Our fathers were 
not very sure of God's fatherhood. We have recovered 
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that precious truth and do not see how any could live 
in any other atmosphere. But in our recovery of the 
one truth we have lost somewhat of the sense of God's 
almightiness which our fathers had. They were not 
quite sure that God was kind, but they never doubted 
that God was strong. They were not quite sure that He 
was love, they were perfectly sure that He was omnipo- 
tent. They were not quite sure that He was good ; they 
were certain that He was king. They were not quite 
certain of the warmth and tenderness and universality 
of His dove; they were tremendously certain that He sat 
upon the throne and ruled the world. Not always con- 
scious that He was near, they were always certain that 
He was high and lifted up. We have gained something 
which they lacked and lost something which they had. 
Jesus held fast to both great truths. And the atmos- 
phere created by these two mighty truths makes possi- 
ble both life and victory. One could bve in the truth 
of God's love, or one could conquer in that atmosphere 
of His almightiness, but one could live triumphantly in 
the truth of the Almighty Father. Jesus did. Never had 
any one else such visible and evident grounds for doubt- 
ing one or the other. Never did any one else so steadily 
hold to both. This is our hope and strength. This is 
faith. 

"The feeling that there's God. He reigns and rules 
Out of this low world." 

There are many forms of skepticism still afloat, though 
some have gone beneath the waves, but I know of none 
quite so dangerous as this which doubts whether God 
can. We easily eliminate the Supernatural power, while 
trying to retain the divine love, and we cut the nerve 
of power as we do it. All about us are men and boys 
and the demons have hold of them. Here are deaf, dumb, 
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blind, captives. And here is an agonized world crying 
to our Master saying "We brought him to Thy disciples 
and they could not." Once "God-filled men were able 
to bring the powers of God into contact with death and 
disease, with doubt and opposition, with sorrow and 
shame and sin, and to show that in all these things God 
in them was the Conqueror." All other questions 
seem small compared with that. Jesus never doubted 
it. Knowing whence He came, and whither He went, 
He girded Himself with a towel and washed the disci- 
ples feet. Knowing whence He came and whither He 
went, He touched the eyes of the blind man and they 
were opened ; He spoke and the deaf man heard ; He com- 
manded and the tossing waves kept still ; He spoke and 
the dead man arose from the dead; He commanded and 
the lepers were cleansed; He spoke and the characters 
of men were changed and their motives transformed. 
Knowing whence He came and whither He went, the 
cross became, not a symbol of defeat, but a symbol of 
victory; and knowing whence He came and whither He 
went, He went down unto death, but it was not possible 
that the grave should hold Him. It is not possible that 
the grave shall ever hold any man like that. 

These are the four notes of life's interpretation as we 
read them in that far off scene that seems so modern and 
so near; loftiness, service, unity power. Take any one 
away and the interpretation fails. In Christ's name I 
call to men and women everywhere, especially to col- 
lege men and women, to draw near to that synagogue 
where our living Lord ever stands ; draw near while the 
heavens open again; draw near while the Spirit de- 
scends ; draw near with the deaf, the blind and the help- 
less ; draw near for today and tomorrow ; draw near 
while the Father Almighty is at hand, and join our ev- 
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erliving Master in this supreme interpretation of life, 
so that once again we shall say : "This day is this Script- 
ure fulfilled in your ears." 



